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LECTURES 


ON THE 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF FHYSIC, 


By DR. CLUTTERBUCK. 


Theatre, General Dispensary, Aldersgate- 
street. 


Lecture XXXVII. 


Of Hydrothorax. 


Gentlemen, 

Tuis name is given to a dropsical ac- 
camulation of serons fluid in the sac of 
the pleura, The disease may exist on 
either side, and that singly. But more 
commonly, fluid is found on both sides 
after death, thongh When 
fluid is found on the lett sid> of the chest, 
there is generally some also in the peri- 
cardium, 

The symptoms of hydrothorax are laid 
down by Dr. Cullen with much clearness. 
There is dyspnea; (by which you are to 
understand simply difficult breathing, 
withont any allusion to the canse inducing 
it, which may be very various) ; difficuity 
in lying in the horizontal position, with 
sudden starting from sleep, and a dread 
of suffocation ; often with palpitation of 
the heart. The face is pale, and often 
bloated; the feet and ancles commonly 
swell; and the urine is scanty. When 
the quantity of fluid accomulated in the 
chest is very large, fluctuation may some- 
times he perceived between the ribs, or 
when the trunk of the body is strongly 
agitated. The pulse is hard, frequent, 
and often irregular. The tongue is dry 
and furred in most cases; and there is 
renerally cough, and more or ‘ess of pain 
im the chest. 


It has been attempted to discriminate 
-etween hydrothorar and 
di, by saying that, in the latter, the pa- 


THE LANCET. 


tient breathes most easily upon leaning 
forwards over a table, or the like; while, 
in hydrothorax, the breathing is easiest in 
the erect posture: the supposition being, 
that in those postures respectively, the 
Huid gravitates most out of the way 
the heart and lungs. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether this distinction can be 
much relied upon. But, in fact, the two 
affections are mostly combiued in the 
same subject. 


Theory.— Hydrothorax is very generally 
(I believe I might say invariably) the con- 
sequence of inflammation of the pleura. 
It is not, however, in the most recent 
and active stage of the inflammation, that 
serous accumulation is apt to take place ; 
but in milder states of the disease, and 
when the inflammation is on the decline 
general before it has wholly sub. 

d 


is.—Althongh this, upon the 
whole, is unfavourable, many cases of 
hydrothorax do well under proper treat- 
ment. Success depends upon the degree 
of injury the parts may have sustained 
in their organisation; and this again, 
upon the degree and duration of the in- 
flammation in which the disease is found- 
ed. If the disease is recent, the patient 
not far advanced in life, and the habit 
and general strength rolerably good, you 
may entertain a reasonab'e prospect of 
success. Bat in general, the circam- 
stances altogether are the reverse of this ; 
nd the disease, therefore, in most in- 
stances, proves fatal. 


Treatment.—Your first object shou 

be to inquire into the existence of inflam- 
mation, because, if this be present, uo 
good can be done till its removal is ac- 
complished. The presence of inflamma- 
tion is ascertained by the common signs, 
viz., pain in the chest, a quick and hard 
puise, and dryness and toulness of the 
tongue, with thirst. If these signs pre- 
sent themselves, the common remedies 
for inflammation are to be resorted to. 
If the subject is not far advanced in life, 
and still retains a moderate share of 
general strength, as is not unfrequently 
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the case, bloodletting is to be considered| the back, shoulder, and arm, are often 
as the most important of our means of! mistaken for rheumatism, especially hy 
eure. Great caution, however, is neces-, the patient himself, so that you must be 
sary in the application of this hereulean | on your guard against this. Instead of 
remedy, so as pot to.earry it to an im-| pain, there is at times only a sense of 
properlength. You must constantly bear| weight or oppression complained of. 
in mind, that the inflammation in these} When you have not pain to guide you 
cases is of ackronic and often indolent| to the seat of disease, your judgment 
kind, in which large bleeding is wholly| must be formed chiefly from the state of 
inadmissible, What I wish torecommend | functions, that is, from the state of re- 
is, very small and repeated bleedings, at! spiration principally, though other func- 
intervals of a few days; hardly ever ex-| tions will be often disturbed also, as I 
ies four or five ounces at a time.| shall presently mention. 
is practice, applied under proper cir- a 
cumstances, ven wil find to be nut only|, 7eory—Now to yee this, you 
sate, but in many cases effectual, as [| '#ve only to recollect that inflammation, 
know trom repeated trials. And where, | i” 8 loose a texture as that of the lungs, 
from the injury done to the stractare, by | @@5¢. of necessity, be attended with a 
the long continuance of the disease, a. *¥¢lling of the part — aoa will 
cure is impossible, dioodletting is still ea-| Produce pressure of 
pable of affording relief. In addition to! %essels and air-vessels of the part, and so 
| doubly interfere with the process-of re- 


this, 4listers are often useful. 

The good effects of this plan are, that! 
the pain in the chest is relieved, the fe- | 
brile symptoms abated, and the appe-: 
tite improved: respiration becomes easier, | 
and the sleep is rendered more refreshing. 
Not unfrequently, in addition to these. 
advantages, the effused fluid begins to be’ 
taken up spontaneously, so that no fur- 
ther remedies are required. Should this, 
however, not be the case, we may have! 
recourse to the usual diuretics; as the. 


spiration; for neither can air enter into 
the langs at this part, nor can the blood 
pass with sufficient freedom through the 
minute branches of the pulmonary artery 
and vein in the inflamed part. If the 
inflammation be of small extent, no seri- 
ous inconvenience may be experienced; 
because there is no material impediment 
to the function of respiration altogether; 
and the system may not suffer in con- 
sequence. But in proportion as the dis- 
ease is extensive, so must be its import- 


calomel, in regard to the general health of 


nitre, or the acetate of potass, but parti- 
cularly the infusion of digitalis, which has 
the double advantage of being anti-in- 
flammatory, as well as most powerfully 
diuretic. Should these not succeed, the 
elaterium, cautiously administered, as in 
quarter or half-grain doses, will often do 
wonders in promoting absorption. If these 
means altogether fail, the failure is per- 
haps to be ascribed rather to the disor- 
ganization of the parts concerned, than 
to the insufficiency of the remedies em- 


ployed. 
Of Inflammation of the Substance of the 
Lungs. 


When the substance of the lungs is at- 
tacked inflammation, exclusive of the 
pleura, there is but little pain experi- 
enced, und not at all in proportion to the 
degree of the disease. There is common- 
ly, however, more or less of pain felt, and 
which may be variously seated in the 
chest, according to the seat of the in- 
flammation. Sometimes the pain shoots 
through from the front to the back, and 
is often felt ander the shoalder blade; 
sometimes about the top of the shoulder 
or clavicle ; and not anfreqnently about 
the middle of the arm. These pains in 


the body, and even to life itself. 

When the lungs become generally or 
extensively inflamed, as is sometimes the 
case, the symptoms are of the most alarm- 
ing and dangerous kind ; for in addition 
to the common signs and effects of in- 
flammation, namely, pain or uneasiness in 
the part, with a general febrile state of 
system, there is an impediment or inter- 
ruption of a fanction that is immediately 
essential to life, and which cannot be 
even partially .aterfered with, at least in 
any considerable degree, without great 
distress to the patient, and much injury to 
a variety of other functions. These, I 
shall now proceed to point out to you. 

It is the bronchial artery (that vessel 
which is destined to nourish the lungs,) 
and not the pulmonary artery, that is 
essentially the seat of the inflammation, 
the pulmonary artery being passive on 
the occasion. No doubt, the coats of this 
vessel, as of any other, may participate in 
the disease ; but this does not appear to 
be essential. 


Symptoms.—-The history I am now to 
give you must be considered as applying 
only to the more severe and extensive 
cases of inflammation of the lungs. The 
slighter affections of this sort, not inter- 
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fering /with the respiratory 
function, are, of course, marked by fewer 
and trivial characters. The symptoms 
then of violent and dangerous inflamma- 


5. The obstructed state of the 
nary artery leads to a gorged state of the 
right side of the heart, which cannot 
sufficiently empty itself of its blood. It 


tion in the lungs are various, and follow! becomes in consequence unable to receive 
in a certain order, one arising out of, and | the venous blood coming from the diffe- 
depending upon, another. Now it is of; rent parts of the system; and thus a ge- 
importance that you should mark the| neral stagnation of circulation takes place 
series and dependence ; as, in practice, | in a greater or less degree, and accounts 


our chief attention should be directed to 
the primary symptoms, rather than the 
secondary, or still more remote ones ; be- 
cause the removal of the latter has no 
necessary tendency to relieve the essential 
part of the disease, the inflammation, but 
rather the contrary. Thus if, as is often 
done, yéu were to give stimulants in order 
to relieve the general prostration of, 
strength that takes place in the advanced | 


for the tumid and bloated state of the 
face and extremities. The brain from its 
proximity to the heart, is likely to suffer 
most from the impediment to the return 
of blood to the heart; and hence stupor, 
and not unfrequently delirium ensue. 
Something may doubtless be attributed 
here to the dark or venous character of the 
blood itself, by which it is less fitted to 
excite the brain, and other organs of the 


stage of the disease, you would be likely | body, whence the general torpor and in- 
to aggravate the inflammation, and that action observed. 
without a war ope eal accomplishing the! fn severe cases of peripneamony, the 
object you had in view. ; tongue assumes a brown hue, similar to 
1. Pain in the chest-—The natural in- What is observed in low fever; aud this 
sensibility of the lungs renders pain an, Probably from the same cause, the op- 
equivocal symptom, as I have already Pressed condition of the brain. The 
told you. When present, it bears in fact thicker and darker the crust on the tongue 
no necessary proportion tc the degree of 8 in these cases, the greater in general 
the disease present, the worst cases of #8 the danger of the disease. 
puenmonia being those in which there is: There is often no cough, because the 
the least pain, Your attention, therefore, | ™¥cous membrane is not always or gene- 
should be chiefly directed to the state of Tally affected. When cough does occar, 
fanctions, in order to form your judgment | however, there is not mach expectoration 


of the case. 

2. Difficult respiration a@ continued 
hind.—The breathing is AD and labori- 
ous, often with wheezing, This symptom 
is occasioned by the pressure made by 
the swelled portion of lung upon the 
air-cells and minute ramifications of the 
bronchia, impeding thus the admission of | 
air into the lungs. 

3. A livid hue of the skin in varicus| 
parts, especially of the cheeks, lips, and | 
nails. This arises from the bleod not) 
having undergone the necessary changes. 
in the lungs, owing to the imperfect ad. | 
mission of the air in breathing. And as} 
animal heat depends in a great measure | 
upon respiration, this being imperfectly | 

, coldness of the extremities | 
ikewise takes place. 

4. The same pressure which acts upon 
the air-vessels, influences also the | 
vessels of the lungs, namely, the minute 


| 


at first, and the sputum is often of a brown 
or sanious appearance; sometimes it is 
bloody, but the blood is rather of a dark 
than a florid hue. 


The history I have now given, you are 
to consider as an extreme case of the dis- 
ease, and as it appears in its most simple 
and uncombined form. In most cases, it 


‘is a much milder disease than I have now 


stated, and is most frequently accompa- 
nied with more or less of inflammat 
of beth the investing membrane (the 
pleura), and of the mucous membrane, or 
that which lines the 6éronchia. Hence 
the pain, and congh, and expectoration, 

at so commonly are found in combina- 
tion with the other symptoms. 

Progress and Terminations.—The pro- 
gress of inflammation of the lungs is ac- 
cording to the violence of the disease 
and the age of the patient. Ip infants, 
it often runs its course, and proves fatal 
in little more than eight and forty hours ; 


branches of the pulmonary artery and | and the same is the case in very old sub- 


veins. The blood in consequence is im- 
in its passage from the right to the 
side of the heart, which is thus de- 


ved of its due and regular supply of | Ways; as, first, 


jects. 


Peripneumony terminates in various 
resolution, as it is 


The pulse in consequence is ge-| called; that is, by simply subsiding, with- 


nerall small, soft, and feeble, and some- 
times irregular. 


out even expectoration or other obvious 
change ; Second, More frequently it ter- 
2U2 
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minates in ing and expectoration. | A thickly coated brown and dry tongue, 
The more early this takes place, and the | also indicates danger. 


more copions and easy the discharge of 
mucus becomes, the more likely is the 
disease to terminate favourably. 


Treatment.—The common remedies for 
inflammation are all that are required in 
this case. timg, commenced at an 
early stage of the disease, is particularly 


3. By abscess, commonly though need - | 
lessly termed vomica. The approach of| necessary, and that often to a great ex- 
this may be suspected from the conti-) gent, the patient in many cases requiring 
nuance of the oppressed state of breath-| t be bied, (once, or oftener, daily, ac- 
ing, after the pain and febrile symptoms | cording to the severity of the symptoms,) 
have declined. Occasional shivering fits,| for many days in succession, till either 


also, indicate approaching suppuration. | the disease gives way, or the strength: 


_ skin, often very remote from the opening 


The xubscess commonly bursts into the 
bronchia, when the matter is brought up 
by coughing. Sometimes, though rarely, 
it penetrates through the plewa, into the 
cavity of the chest, and then constitnves 
what is called em, , that is, a collec- 
tion of purulent fluid in the thorax. In 
many instances, the lungs adhering to 
the ribs, the matter makes its way be- 
tween these, and is discharged at the 


into the chest. Patients occasionally re- 
cover under all these circumstances, 
though slowly, and after a long period. 

4. By hemoptysis.—This occurring early 
in the disease, tends povwertully to take 
off the inflammation, though, in itself, it 
is not unattended with danger, 


5. By deposition of blood or serum, or 
both, into the cellular textare of the lungs, 
and that to such a degree as to occasion 
suffocation. When the disease proves 
fatal in this way, the lungs, upon being 
cut into after death, resemble the liver 
in colour; and hence have been said to 
be hepatized. This is a very unwarrantable 
use of langnage, as it tends to excite 
ideas that are without foundation. Mo-, 
dern writers have a great deal of this sort 
to answer for. 


6. Bya -—The impediment given 
to the return of blood from the head, and 
which is evident in the bloated state of 
the face, the red, and startiag, and suf- 
tused appearance of the eyes, and the 
turgid state of the jugular veins, not only | 
induces stapor, the effect of mere stag-' 
nation, but becomes also, in some cases, : 
a cause of irritation to the arteries of the | 
brain, urging them to an increase of pro-' 
pulsive action, and consequent rupture ; 
and extravasation of blood. 


is.—The chief danger in perip-' 
neumony, arises from the impeded respi-. 
ration, and the interruption given to the. 
mena of the blood through the lungs. 
e unfavourable symptoms are, the livid 
hue of .the skin, with coldness of the ex-. 
treme parts ; a feeble and irregular pulse; 
and the occurrence of stupor or delirium. } 


will no | r allow of this evacuation, 
Of this, you are to judge chiefly by the 
pulse. In proportion as this dectiues in 
strength and fulness, you are to be cau- 
tious in abstracting blood. You must be 
aware, however, that the pulse in this 
disease is not wholly or exclusively to be 
trusted to; for, owing to the blood re- 
taining its venous character, and thereby 
not stimulating the heart and arteries 
sufficiently ; and partly, also, to the im- 
perfect trausmission of the blood through 
the pulmonary artery; the pulse at the 
wrist may be weak and small, alchough 
the general strength be still unimpaired. 
In such cases, you must judge of the ge- 
neral strength trom other circumstances; 
such as the duration of the disease, the 
quantity of blood already lost, and the 
state of the patient immediately previous 
to the attack. 

In the advanced stage of the disease, 
when the skin is livid, the extremities 
cold, pulse teeble and irregular, and the 
tongue of a dark brown colour, bdioodlet- 
ting is hardly admissible, although we 
may be convinced the inflammation is still 
going on. Bleeding then, to any amount, 
will but hasten the fatal event. In these 
cases, it is usual to give stimulants, as 
ammonia, the seneka, and wine; as if, 
because bloodletting was no longer ad- 
missible, an opposite treatment were 
required. It is difficult, however, to re- 
concile this with either reason or expe- 
rience. The reasou commonly assigned 
for employing stimulants on such occa- 
sions, namely, “ to support the strength,” 
is quite fallacious; for no medicine has 
any such power. All that stimulants 
can do, is to excite vascular action ; but 
this effect is of short duration, and not 
favourable, one would suppose, to the 
real disease, the inflammation. Whea 
the unfavourable symptoms I have just 
described, have made their appearance, 
little, probablv, can be done by art for 
their reliet. The insufficiency of our 
means, under such cirenmstances, should 
make us doubly attentive to the disease 
in the beginning, when it is mostly 
within our power. 
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CASE OF PARALYSIS. 
nected with it, attended of necessity with | 


I hardly need observe, that, besides! 
bloodletting, counter-irritation of different 
kinds is to be used; or to remind you, 
that mercury, as on other occasions, and 
after a proper use of bloodletting, is cal- 
culated to assist materially in the cure. 
As to what are commonly termed exrpec- 
torants, these are probably of little mo- 
ment. It is no doubt desirable to see 

tion taking place freely; but 
this is rather to be looked upon as a sign, 
than as a cause, of returning healt. Nor 
is it much in our power to promote this 
event, unless by the use of nauseating 
medicines; and these, in all probability, 
accomplish the object, rather by checking 
the inflammation, than by any direct ex- 
pectorant power. 

A mild and chronic kind of pulmonary 
inflammation is a far more common vc- 
currence, than the acute form I have just 
described to you, and, upon the whole, is 
much more fatal in its result, It takes 
place mostly at the approach of winter, 
commonly in the form of ecatarrh, and 
spreads gradually to the lungs themselves, 
and often their investing membrane; 
giving rise to a complication of symptoms, 
easy to be conceived. If neglected, as 
among the poorer classes generally is the 
case, it continues till perhaps the return 
of spring, and is renewed the succeeding 
winter, becoming worse upon each return, 


disordered action, discoverable in the 


| pulse, and which is productive of the 


greatest possible distress to the patient, 
and not unfrequently a sudden and fatal 
termination. A great proportion of the 
chronic diseases of the heart originate in 
this way, namely, in diseased Inngs. 
General anasarca, first noticed about 
the ancles, is alse frequently induce! hy 
the same cause, inflammation of the ports 
within the chest, impeding, by pres-ure, 


| or by the extension of inflammation to the 


great trunks of the absorbing system, the 
free discha ge of lymph into the veins, 
Many of these cases of dropsy, if early 
attended to, and tieated by moderate and 


repeated bloodletting, and other anti 


gistic measures, admit of cure, by the 
removal of the cause ; whereas, if treated 
in a different way, by stimulants and the 
like, they soon terminate fatally. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 
PATHOLOGY. 


and gradually laying a foundation for 


various incurable states of disease in those ' 
organs. The mncous membrane becomes | 


permanently thickened, and otherwise 
diseased in its structure, and acquires a 
habit of secreting mucus largely, and of a 
vitiated quality ; thus occasioning a con- 
tinned difficnity of breathing, with con- 
stant congh, vulgarly termed asthma, and 
that fluctuates in point of severity with 


Curious Case of Paralysis.—(Hufeland’s 
Journal, d. p. h. Feb. 1826.) 


C. S., twenty-five years of age, of a 
sanguineo-melaucholic temperament, for 
four years laboured under a peculiar kind 
of weakness. The commencement of this 
weakness is attributed to a leap which 
the patient made from a stair, in Febrnary 
1822; in consequence of which, the joint 


seavon and weather. The affection of the 
pleura, in its turn, gives rise to adhesion 
and serous accumulation in the cavity of 
the chest. While the continued or tre- 
quently-repeated attacks of inflamma- 
tion (however slight) in the lungs them- 
selves, gradually induce an alteration of 
structure in these parts, which, by slow 
degrees, degenerates into pulmonary con- 
sumption, a disease which we shall soon 
have to notice. 

Nor is this the whole of the mischief 
that results from slight and neglected 
i mation in the pulmonary organs. 
The resistance the heart encounters in its 
eodeavours to propel the blood through 
the lungs in the diseased state of those 
organs, becomes a source of irritation to 


the heart, that at length terminates in 
actual disease, such as morbid enlarge- ! 
ment or other change of structure, either 

inthe heart itself or the large vessels con- | 


of the right oot was sprained, The same 
joint on the left side became also a little 
injured, from being used to assist the one 
that had been first hart, Several reme- 
dies were employed for these accidents 
without removing the complaints. In the 
spring of 1822, the patient's state became 
worse, insomuch, that when he came out 
of the country, he could not place his toot 
on the plain field. When he sat with the 
sole resting onthe ground, very disa- 
greeable sensations were felt, and it 
was only when the leg was properly sup- 
ported with suitable contrivances, that 
he was able to ride in a carriage. This, 
as already remarked, was the first siga of 
the commencement of the disease. It 
must be noticed, however, that he had 
suffered from a weakness in the right 
pectoral muscle some years previous, 
which prevented the use of the right arm 
for any length of time, even in writing. 
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646 
after a time, disappeared without. 
-eaving any trace behind. 

After he had left the country, in the 
spring of 1822, his condition was found ' 
to be little better during summer ; never- 
theless he could walk as much as 1500; 
steps e@ a completely even plain, without | 
its observed that any thing was the: 
mattés with him In the following winter 
his pacing became better, and he walked 
about the streets, first of all, with the 
assistance of an attendant, and afterwards 
pretty well alone. The weakness that 
showed itself in the breast, which we 
have already spoken of, returned oc- 
when the patient used his arm 
for any length of time. This, however, 
was not very serious. 

It was in the harvest of 1822, that the 
patient came under the notice of the phy- 
sician. This case was looked upon as 
general muscular weakness which his 
growth'had produced. No change was! 
to be seen in the feet. The organs of | 


CASE OF PARALYSIS. 


assistance. Above the knee he complain- 
ed a little; above the haunches, he felt 
nothing. The weakness of the pectoral 
muscles alluded to prevented him when. 
ever he began to stretch ont his arm; 
food and drink he could not lift to his 
mouth with ease ; such was the disagree- 
able and painful sensation he felt in his 
breast, it was only by a great effort that 
he was enabled, even in a low tone of 
voice to speak ; whispering was more 
easy; the sensation felt on exerting him- 
self to speak, he compared to what he 
imagined he would feel if the muscular 
substance was torn from the ribs. 

Such was the state of the patient when 
he returned from the coast in the harvest 
of 1823. The disease appeared to be 
situated in the feet and breast~alone. His 


appearance was pretty and healthy; 
appetite, digestion, were 


' properly performed. 


During his stay on the sea-coast, it was 
supposed that the situation of the dis- 


digestion appeared at that time not to be ease might be in the spinal chord. This 
altogether in order, but this was attri-| opinion was even given by certain emi- 
buted to the same cause. Cinchona and|nent medical men who had been con- 
iron were ordered, which he took dari sulted. This opinion, it mast be confessed, 
the winter in different forms, with a ‘ seemed to be well founded, for in about a 
dea! of exercise in the open air. The; month after the return of the patient, he 
limb was rubbed with oleam cajeputi and | began to complain of pain in the back, 
other local remedies. The stomach was particularly in the sacral region. The 
soon restored, and as has been already! pain was not severe, but it became in- 
related, the foot got better, so far as re-| creased in sitting upright, riding, and 
lated to walking. His countenance be- lying on his back. Whether it was the 


came also better. Sea bathing was re-' pain that is asually felt in diseased spine, 
commended, and a hope held out that this 
s*medy would have complete effect. The 
convalescence did not endure long how- 
ever, for in three weeks or so his state 
became a great deal worse than it had 
been previous to his journey ; in addition 
to a considerable diminution of the power 
of the limb, there was such a weakness in 
the muscles of the upperextremity that the 
violin bow could not be used for a moment ; 
the difficulty of holding any conversa- 
tion was so great, that he was obliged to 
——. little, and that not very often. 

e conld only walk across the room 
once or twice, and this was done with such 
pain that he was obliged speedily to aban- 
don the attempt. To stand was difficult, 
although not impossible. Watking on the 
toes was much more easy than on the heels 
or whole foot, a fact which showed the su- 
perior power of the flexors over their anta- 
gonists; heconld only walk on soft surfaces 
and began to be atraid that the pavement 
would be too hard for him ; to mount up 
stairs was more severe than to walk in 
any other way. He sat without much 
diffienlty in a carriage, and rode short 
distances daily on horseback, althongh 
in mounting and descending he required 


or a case of rachalgia, neither at that time 
nor since has it heen agreed upon. Ex- 
cepting the jump mentioned before, no 
cause could be assigned for the com- 
plaint. Magnetism, electricity, moxas in 
the lower portion of the spinal chord, ir- 
ritating ointments, phosphorus internally, 
and the recumbent position, were 
without benefit. He remains just in the 
same state, th> power of motion in the 
lower extremities is gone, and very much 
diminished in the upper; the power of 
sensation still remains. 

The question then is, what is the com- 
plaint? Is it really an inflammation of the 
spine? This might be answered, perhaps, 
in the affirmative ; but there are wanting 
many of those appearances which charac- 
terize diseases of that organ, such as want 
of retention of the excretions, and the 
unsound state of the organic functions. 
One can hardly believe that‘an infamma- 
tion exists, for supposing it to be chronic, 
it most have ended long ere now in ex- 
travasation, caries, &c.; but as we have 
already said, no single change is to be ob- 


served. 
) that the discase is im the 
, whence has it arisen? Is it pos- 
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sible that may 
have brought on an atrophy of the me- 
dalia, w produced a want of equilibrium 
betwixt this organ and the other parts of 
the body? Or can the leap that caused 
the distortion of the foot have been the 
origin of the disease, by producing a state 
of concnssion which manifested itself 
afterwards. These are mere queries, 
none of which, although answered, can 
account for the cause of the disease. 


Hufeland has followed up the descrip- 
tion of this case by a narrative of no less 
than nine cases of palsy, of a very pecu- 
liar nature. The symptoms commence 
first in the extremities of the nerves, 
sometimes in one of the organs of sense, 
and the disease gradually extends itself 
over the extremities. It may remain in 
this state for a year, or it may advance 
speedily ; attacking ultimately the abdo- 
minal viscera, destroying the action of 
the intestinal tube, producing want of 
power in the sphincters of the rectum 
and bladder, and finally seizing on the 
brain or lungs, causing apoplexy or suf- 
focation. 

This disease Hufeland proposes to call 
paralysis medailaris. No remedy has 
been discovered for it. The treatment he 
proposes consists in applying, once every 
four weeks or so, cupping glasses to the 
loins, electricity in the course of the 
spine. Internally, tinctura toxieodendri 
ether. sulph. The disease, however, men- 
tioned by Hufeland, and probably the one 
we have given above, is what the French 
have termed ramolissement, this patholo- 
gical change in the different cases taking 
place in different ‘parts of the brain and 
spinal marrow. 


In the Revwe Medicale for May, there 
are some cases of ‘paralysis detailed by 
M. Velpeau, of which the following is the 
most remarkable:—A lady was seized 
with palsy, which commenced from the 
little finger of the right hand and ex- 
tended over the whole upper extremity 


of that side, then on the lower limb, and 
lastly, over the whole of the body, with 
the exception of the thumb and the two 
fingers of the hand, which had preserved 
the power of motion, and by means of 
which the patient made known her wishes. 
Her whole body then nearly was in 
a state of complete paralysis, and the 
tongue also had suspended its motion. 
Towards the latter period of the lady's 
life deglutition had become very difficult, 
but the intellectual faculties were pre- 
served entire to the day before her death. 
It was probable that these different 
symptoms depended on a bruise of the 


encephalon ; nevertheless, on opening the | 


body, not a single trace of disease was 
found, excepting in the tuber annulare, 
where there was a yellow spot, or one of 
the colour of rust, about four lines in 
depth, three in breadth, and the centre 
of which was much darker than any other 
part. 


On the Femur of the Mastodonte. By M. 
Marcet ve Serres. (Bulletin de la 
Societé Philomatique. May.) 

M. Marcel de Serres announced to the 

Philomatic Society recently, that he had 

discovered an entire femur of the mas- 

.| todonte, with straight teeth, in the sandy 


country of Soret, near Montpelier. This 
femur presented some difference from the 
fossil femur of the great mastodonte of 
the Obio, drawn and described by Davu- 
BENTON, in the Memoires de Aeademie des 
Sciences for 1762, relative to the form 
and the direction of the linea aspera. 
From the length of this bone (which is 
0m.910 from tife extremity of the great 
trochanter to the internal condyle) and 
its other dimensions, it would appear 
that the mastodonte with straight teeth 
was smaller than the mastodonte of 
Ohio. 
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GURGERY. mained but to lay the patient on a sunita. 


ble mattress, and by means of a to 


Tate wars by oe eal Cases, by Professor a constant extension. Eight days 
be Of Hallé.°—Nos. } and 2, convinced us that the 


us was teo hard, and that the foot must 


remain two inches shorter. Nothing cer- 


irregular large Callus he 
bar =) as tain indeed, could be expected from this 


Femur, accompanied by a shortening 

the limb to the extent of two inches, 

a Seton introduced by means of « 
peculiar boring instrument. 

John Xaver R———zg, 18 years of age, 


old mode of treatment, as the fracture 
had existed for three months, and the 
calins was so hard as to baffle any me- 
chanical remedy. 


We were just about to consider the case 


a native of Hallé, farm-servant, had the | as hopeless, when I made known in the 
misfortune to break his left thigh bone, public demonstrations of the clinique 
about its middle, on the 2tst of June,| under my care, all the similar cases nar. 
1825. A surgeon residing on the spot] rated in the history of surgery. No case 


took the patient under his care, and ob- 


was found where a callus converted into 


served for a few weeks the treatment | bone had been resolved by surgical art, 
necessary in cases of fracture. As the|and a deformed fracture under this cir- 
master required labourers, he consulted | cumstance healed. It occurred to me that 
the surgeon whether the servant was not | the nlfoning experiment might be per- 


able to re commence his labour imme-| formed, 
To borea hole through the callus, and in. 


diately. Four weeks after the treatment 


1 accordingly proposed it, 


had commence, the patient resumed his | treduce a seton somewhat about three lines 
work at the plough. thick. Afterwards to apply irritating ve- 

It is not at all curions then that with| medies to the chord wh ch would produce 
a soft cellus, the under and upper frac | an inflammation in the bone as well as for. 
tured surfaces should have rode over one | mation of pus, and thus melt down and di- 
another, to the extent of nearly two|minish the callus. Afterwards to apply 
inches. During ten weeks continued hard | extension by the mchine to lengthen the 
labour, a tumour had arisen on the part | shortened ectremi'y. This was only a ra- 
nearly as large as the head of a new-born | tional experiment that I proposed. No 
child, which made the patient a complete | one could tell how it would succeed ; 
cripple, compelled him to go out of his| whether the bone could be inflamed and 
service, and become a burden on his poor j afterwards made to suppurate. As all 
mother, who could scarcely gain her own ne of healing it otherwise had been cat 


livelihood, The poor woman called on 


the patient willingly agreed to andergo 


me, in tears, to her unfortunate son. On) this operation, which was performed in 
close examination I found what I have the following way, in presence of my 
already noticed, mp that the thigh pupils and certain other medical men. 


was broken in the middle, shortened by 


took the blade of the needle trephine, 


two inches, and surrounded by a firm/which I use in boring into the antrum 
large callus ; touching it produced very|highmorianum, and other hard bony de- 


at pain, Towards the knee 


and | positions,* and fastened it into a boring 


t, as well as above and below, a|bow, in the manner that mechanics do, 
great quantity of lymph had been thrown | when they wish to employ the same for 
out into the celiular texture and interstices | piercing metals. Next, without any pre- 
of the muscles. Both in the direction of | vious cutting, .ae point was thrust through 
the thigh and knee-joints there were se-| the skin and muscles, an inch to the ex- 
veral inflammatory spots in the hard cel-| ternal side of the arteria cruralis, until it 
lular substance which ultimately gave rise | reached the callus. The bore was now 
to discharge of pus and formation of| set in action by means of the gut-string 
fistule. and bow, and in less than a minute the 

In the state of surgical knowledge at| anterior side of the callus was pierced. 
that time the case would have been con-|The blade of the needle trephine then 
sidered as a complete deformity, which | passed into a space of about four inches 
would stick to the patient as long as he | before it reached the posterior part of the 
lived, rendering him a cripple. The} cavity. The posterior side was then bored 


nosis under these circumstances was 
very unfavourable ; indeed, nothing re- 


* Hafelard and Osann’s Journal der| 1810. 
» Heilkunde. Berlin, Febra- 
ary, 1826. 


* Weinhold’s Ideen iiber die abnor- 


Ebend, iiber die krankheiten der Ge- 
1817, 


| 
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throng, and the point of the instrument | the moving of the instrament, it was dis- 
carried through the soft parts, whicl: | covered eight weeks afterwards that a. 
were so stretched out by an assistant as | complete false joint, with pus in the calf 
to cause little or no pain. Scarcely an|of the leg, had been formed by the nu- 


ounce of blood was lost. The seton was’ merons splints. 
*“ Having been asked by a medical 


now carried through the callus, having’ 
well oiled by means of’ 


been previo 


friend who had treated the patient, I an- 


us! 
the bladder. This was accomplished trom |dertook to operate and cure this fulse 


its being squeezed on the way with the! joint, according to my 
This differs from that of Dr. Physic’s of 


stone forceps. 


uliar method, 


The patient was treated, during the! New York, recorded in the first volume 


three first days, with cold applications. 
On the fourth the chord was touched with 
the balsam of arcaus twice a day, and as 
often carried forwards. For thirteen 
weeks he was not allowed to stir out of 
bed, but to lie constantly on his back. 
In the fifth week, the irritation which the 
seton produced in the soft parts soflened 
the indurated surrounding cellular tex- 
ture and lymphatic depositions so much, 
that it was found necessary to make two 
openings, one at the knee joint and one 
beneath it, to evacuate the pus. These 
openings, as well as the hard depositions, 
were all healed afterwards by compres- 
sion. In the sixth week, inflammatory 
symptoms began to show themselves 
again, but they were subdued in 48 hours 
by cold applications. In the seventh 
week, the long-looked for suppuration of 
the callus manifested itself at the en- 
trance and exit of the chord. Closer ex- 
amination with the fore-finger showed, 
by the hole that was discovered, that the 
extension machine ought now to be ap- 
plied. On the 10th week, such was its 
success that the diseased limb was only 
two lines shorter than the sound one. 

To ensure the cure the seton was al- 
lowed to remain until the 12th week, 
when the openings were closed. Tie 
callus in a few weeks became much less ; 
the patient could walk withont a crateh ; 
the deformed limb had nearly the same 
diameter as the sound one ; and finally the 
youth now proposes to commence the 
occupation of an. 


No. Il. 


On the Cure cf @ False Joint in the lower 
part of the left Tibia, between which a 


of the Medical Repository, in so far as it 
acts more certain and more powerfully. 
“ Wardrop, in the fifth volame of the 
Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, has 
given cases where he was obliged to 
abandon Dr, Physic’s practice. Hutchi- 
son, in his practical observations, has 
narrated that he was obliged to retire the 
chord without effecting a cure. After 
considerable search, 1 discovered that 
the cause of the failure was to be attri- 
buted to the too small re-action which 
a common chord can excite, and to the 
action of the air in producing caries. By 
making a fannel-shaped wound, and in- 
troducing a wedge-shaped setacenm; 
both requisites for the cure are suffi- 
ciently secured, as experience has proved.* 
On the outer side of the tibia, and at 
one inch and a half from its lower extre- 
mity, an incision the length of an inch 
was made down to the bone. An eye of 
a trephine needle, armed with a bundle 
of threads having a wedge-shaped seta- 
ceum, was now taken; the false joint 
sought forand bored through with the point, 
and the wedge brought out at the oppo- 
site side. The operation did not occupy 
more time than three minutes. A bad 
symptom was, during its execution, dis- 
covered, namely, that the blood which 
flowed was mixed with ichor, and the 
latter increased in quantity by pressure 
on the calf of the limb. I now perceived 
that the pus formed in the calf was con- 
nected with the false joint, which ren- 
dered adhesive inflammation a little pro- 
blematical. Hectic fever had commenced. 
The most finctnating points were 
opened. A colliqnative secretion of pus 
commenced, which brought the patient to 
the brink of the grave. Both foreign and 
torensic surgeons, who saw the unforta- 


deposition of lympn had been formed, with | nate man, for instance, Drs. Wauenberg, 


@ deep seated 
of the Leg. 


seat of a coach, as to tractare the left tibia 
about one inch and a half above the joint 
of the foot. 
limb was 
machine, 


collection of pus in the calf 
| were of opinion, that under the ci:cum- 


“ J. C. N——e, 52 years of age, was so: 
unfortunate in coming down from the front , 


On the following day the! 


tup in the usual suspensory ; 
t unfortunately, perhaps, from novo cam corandi Method. Hale, 1622. 


Harsleben, Kahlei+, Zwanzig, Mr. Charles 
Loudon of London, and many others, 


stances, amputation above the knee-joint 
should be regorted to. 
The powers of nature, assisted by sur- 


* Vide De Articulatione Spuria, et 
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effected a cure, without loss of |the patient could carry two pitchers of 
limbs For after the application of} water and heavy sacks of grain to the 
240 bandages, not only was the false upper story of a granary. Professor 


joint cured, but the pus was also dried 


EINHOLD is, however, of opinion, that 


up, and the cure of the natural joint, even | such burdens ought not to have been at- 
restored without anchylosis or s' ss, | tempted for the first six months, as there 


although 18 weeks h 
must not be omitted, however, that during 
the secretion of the pus, the patient's 
constitution was supported with 40oz. of 
Peruvian bark. 


No. III. 


passed over. It| was some inflammation of the bone at the 
period alluded 


to. 


CASE V. 
The same mode of treatment was 


ed in this case, which was a fracture of 


Case of a False Joint of ten years stand-|the os femoris. As the accident, how- 
ing, with Curies and Fistula, in the|ever, had not only injured the bone but 


right Femur, cured by means of the wedge 


also the acetabulum, the want of success 
is attributed to the hectic fever which 


shaped scion ; in less than three months. The patient died. 


J. C. H., 20 years old, a young man from 
the country, broke, at the age of ten, 
the right femur above its middle. A 
country surgeon treated him in the usual 
way, but as his parents were necessitated 


CASE VI. 
A case of spina ventosa, in the left 


to attend their work in the field, and to] fmur of a young man, 19 years of age, 
ree 


leave the youth alone in the house, he! ynich was t 


nches in diameter and 


rose in the fourth week. In the Sth, 4! dine in circumference. The fistula which 


complete false 


int had been formed, | a.com 


the disease were laid into 


which compelled him to make use of a the li f d 
stick in walking, at the age of 18. In 


order to 


gain a better livelihood, he|hored, and the seton carried through the 


changed his occupation of herding cat-| hole, On the third day after the opera- 
tle, but as his work was much severer,|tion, when the pain and inflammation 
the false joint inflamed, caries of the! jad subsided, the seton was besmeared 
bone, with two fistular openings, s00v| with a balsamic substance and moved 
followed. On examining the two fistul®, | night and morning. In this way the 
they were found to open in the false} wound was prevented from closing, the 
joint itself. Both of-them were laid into| air Kept out, and in the third weak 


one, and in the chinks of the soft sub- 
stance, the needle trephine was applied, 


healthy pus produced. 


In consequence of the 


boring a hole through the thigh; into Gb 


this the wedged shaped seton was after- 
wards introduced. Cold 
were then applied; a reaction com- 
menced in the fourth week, and before 


the commencement, and a 


pain wag felt 
at night all round the swelling. As the 
preceding cases, however, had pointed 


the eleventh, the false joint was cleared |°¥t that healthy suppuration was the 


of its small bones, and the separation, 
unhealthy, became much 

tter. In the twelfth week the callus 
began to harden. The limb bent no 


daily, until only one string was felt. In 


consequence, that the best results suc- 


ceeded only when the seton was with- 
drawn and the irritation taken away, the 
setaceum was removed at the end of the 
thirteen weeks. The swelling of the 


immediately 


the thirteenth week, the patient rose, and 
in the sixteenth was so completely cured, 
as to be able to follow his usual occupa- 


CASE IV. 


This was a case similar to the preced- 
ing. The false joint was also in the femur, 
and healed in the same way. So perfect 
was the cure, that five months afterwards 
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COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, IRELAND. 


SKETCHES OF THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION IN IRELAND. 


No. XII. 


Bing and College of Phy- 


Dublin, August 10, 1826. 

Tue proceedings of Medical Corpora- 
tions might well be counted by their 
abuses. Add up these items in their an- 
nals, and you arrive with arithmetical cer- 
tainty at the amount cf their labours. 
Their monotonous existence seems to be 
disturbed only by an occasional transition 
from indolence to the most mischievous 
activity. From the namber of their avo- 
cations they bave scrupulously excluded 
the interests of science and the ungrate- 
ful enltivation of humanity. The great- 
est efforts of which they happen to be 
guilty, from time to time, never tran- 
scend that impassable barrier of exertion 
—seLr. All beyond this magic line on the 
map of their concerns is a waste, a desert, 
a terra meognita, unworthy of their con- 
sideration; it is the “ wall of brass,” the 
verge of the “‘ vast abyss” which they, 
like our simple sires of old, believe to 
terminate the sphere of their speculations. 
Above all other men they exhibit, in the 
most perfect manner, the phenomenon of 
an inversion of the moral vision, their 
views being solely concentrated on their 
ewn interests. In short, we might for 
ever remain it. happy ignorance of these 
“ learned bodies,” if the excesses which 
they sometimes unwarily commit did not 
awaken us to a painfal consciousness of 
the means which they adopt in the = 
seeution of their aggrandizement. Just 
as I had been meditating something in 
the way of an article on the subject of this 
paper, ont comes a “ circular letter,” 
which, operating on my mind with the 
quickness of the prophet’s wand on the 
rock in the desert, at once matured m 
thonghts into a legible form. It would, 
indeed, be tempting Providence in a very 
unpardonable manner to defer to a later 
period the exposition of the urgent claims 
of this College to critical retribution ; so, 
taking the voice of Dr. Grattan as a 
warning from Heaven on the matter (the 
gentleman to whom this curious epistle 
is attributed), I shall commence the ex- 
ecntion of a » for the non-perform- 
ance of which IL ought, perhaps, here 
entreat the forgiveness of offended jus- 
tice. Before, however, any observations 
are offered on this extraordinary docu- 
ment, it may be as well to preface them 


by a short analysis of the history of this 
that the reader may en’ 
the pleasure of comparing its past w 
its present state, and observe with what 
fidelity to first causes it has preserved 
undiminished, through the lapse of so 
many years, its original worthlessness. 
To the “ merry monarch,” Charles the 
Second, Ireland is indebted for the bless- 
ing of a College of Physicians. We are 
not sufficiently acquainted with the pro- 
fundity of royal wisdom to understand 
upon what principles the corporate fourm 
was deemed the best means of improving 
the profession of medicine. It may, how- 
ever, be fairly presumed, that as all im- 
portant business in the state was then 
conducted on that plan, Charles naturally 
supposed that he best consulted the ad- 
vantages of physic by placing it on the 
same honourable footing with the other 
useful arts of street-paving and the col- 
lection of tolls. He, accordingly, with his 
usual generosity and want of prudence, 
conferred a charter for the purpc e, little 
imagining, no doubt, that he wa. sign 
the death-warrant of medicine in Irel 
for so many years. From the history of 
this incorporation we learn, that some 
alteration in the management of medical 
affairs was indispensably necessary, his 
majesty’s subjects haviug scarcely suf- 
fered more from the ravages of the bayo- 
net than the silent destraction of empi- 
ricism. All sorts of quacks, mountebanks, 
and villanous apothecaries were inflicting, 
at the time, the horrors of their igno- 
rance on the oe eng of the country ; 
any change, therefore, from this dynas- 
ty of impostors was of course for the 
better, and argues a sympathy in the 
royal breast for the health of bis people, 
which should command the gratitude even 
of their descendants. By some fatality, 
however, incident to English legislation 
when Ireland is the patient to be treated, 
this benign prescription of au incorpo- 
rated College of Physicians, intended to 
secure the longevity of the inhabitants, 
entirely failed.in its object. In despite 
of the new College, its charter, and its 
great powers, the quacks continued to 
furnish the old quantity of work for the 
coffin-makers by the exercise of their 
mortal craft, just as if no such measures 
had ever been projected to check this 
unnecessary expenditure of life. From 
the reign of Charles to the accession of 
William and Mary, we are unable to dis- 
cover, by the most microscopic examina- 
tion of the archives of the Ivish faculty, 
that they ever distinguished themselves, 
collectively or individually, as teachers or 
practitioners of that art with the des- 
tinies of which they had too incautionsly 
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, ‘THE KING AND QUEEN'S 


been intrusted. Suspecting as much, the 
new hing had the old delivered 
up tohim, and bestowed a second, con- 
ferring very extensive privileges. 

By this instrument the College was to 
consist of an increased number of Fellows, 
with authority to fine and imprison such 
persons as were thonght unqualified to 
practise medicine consistently with the 
safety of the sick; to examine apothe- 
caries’ shops, and burn before their doors 
such deleterious drugs as might be therein 
found. “ Allin the wrong” was still the 
farce acted by English kings and Irish 
doctors. The unlimited powers thus be- 
stowed became absolutely inefficient from 
their excess, as it was now considered 
unconstitutional to act on a grant which 
had never been sanctioned by the other 
branches of the legislature, Things of 
course proceeded as before, and this era. 
of Ireland's College of Physicians is about 
as fruitful in disappointment as that which 
it succeeded, and only differing in the 
trifling circumstance of one piece of 
“ leather and prunella” being exchanged 
for another. In vain do we search for 
some indications of that spirit of 7 
amongst the incorporated doctors, whic 
was then beginning to appear in other 
countries—one starless night of speverte | 
envelops their history during this period, 
About the year seventeen hundred and 
thirty-five, however, a short episode in- 
trades itself on the trangnillity of their 
annals, and is so far worth recording, as 
it discloses the opinion entertained of 
them by one whose competency to judge 
cannot be doubted, and whose disinte- 
restedness envy itself dare not impugn. 
The gentleman alluded to is no less a per- 
sonage than the celebrated Dr. Lucas of 
the Irish House of Commons. He was 

t such a man, to be sure, as Mr. James 
Johnson, and Mr. James Copland would 
be pleased to designate by the odious 
name of “ radical.” But call him what 
they may, this “ radical’ apothecary (for 
such originally was his humble craft) had 
the sagacity to suspect that a junto of 
Johnsons and Coplands, selt-elected, irre- 
sponsible, a species of atheists in medical 
economy, fearing neither censure in this 
world, nor damnation in the next, could 
not compose such a body as was calculat- 
ed to improve the low condition of medi- 
cine in his native country. The exertions 
of this patriotic individual on the subject 
in the Senate were so far successful, that 
the number of the Fellows was increased ; 
thus intending, I presume, that a fresh 
supply of members might dilute the poison 
of the old system, and in time, perhaps, 
overcome its virulence altogether. e 
scheme, though feasible enough, was com- 


pletely defeated, for instead of the new 
scion changing the character of the old 
stock on which it was ingrafted, it be- 
came soon infected by the vices of the 
parental stem. The result of this re- 
markable experiment affords no bad 
illustration of the probable consequences 
to be expected from adopting a similar 
mode of treatment with a charter at pre- 
sent under public ideration—delenda 
est Charta—Carthago, 1 believe, is the 
proper word, but it makes no difference. 
We now come to another era in the 
annals of the Corporation, the establish- 
ment of a school of physic in Ireland. 
The constitution of this Schoo! is so preg- 
nant with perplexity, that I make no 
secret of my unwillingness to become the 
unraveling Penelope of such a web of ab- 
surdities. It would take Mr. Cobbett's 
talent for lncid narration, to state ina 
perspicuous manner the mass of hetero. 
geneous connexions in which this system 
of making doctors is entangled. I have 
no idea, therefore, of tracing its ramifica- 
tions into the University and the College 
through Acts of Parliament, by-laws, 
regulations, and all the other ingenious 
contrivances of knaves for their persona, 
aggrandizement. Neither pretend 
to describe the different grades of prac- 
titioners turned out from these three 
manufactories of titles, such as Bachelors 
of Medicine, and Doctors of Medicine ot 
the University, real Fellows, honorary 
Fellows, and Licentiates of the College 
of Physicians ; then the Professors of each 
department of this hybrid creation, their 
modes of election, their salarses, and from 
whence derived, their duties, and how 
performed, and—oh! my brain : but wha 
in the name of Heaven, has all this con- 
fused jargon, this quartering of the arms 
of Hippocrates, this redaction of the Pro- 
fession of Medicine into a mythological 
system of gods, demigods, and heroes; 
this shadowy pageant of titles, invented 
in ignorance and perpetuated in disho- 
nesty for the captivation of the vulgar; 
what, in the name of common sense, has 
all this to do with the cure of a fever, or 
the amputation of a leg? Let some conge- 
nial pen, some lover of academic liveries, 
some dotard of Hippocratic heraldry, 
who can espy desert in initials, and prog- 
nosticate a man’s fortune by perusing an 
almanack, answer! Stand forth, Mr. Cop- 
land! or if you dread the task, make it a 
joint concern with your friend Mr, John- 
son: but first hear a practical illustration 
of the effects of that system, of which you 
glory in being the champion. Namesakes, 
and brothers of the quill, favete linguis: 
At a meeting of the King aud Queen's 
College of Physicians in Ireland, held on 
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the 8d of May, 1826, proposed by Dr.| both which he complies, but that having 
Harty, and seconded by Dr. Litton.” subsequently broken the compact, the 
“Wnreneas Dr. Grattan, a Fellow of College once more meet, debate the cul- 
this College, did, during their late deli- prit’s guilt, and having duly discovered 
cote discussions with Dr. Leahy, publicly its magnitude, fuiminate this threat of 
canvass the subject matter thereof, with expnixion against poor Dr. Blab, in this 
sundry persons not Fellows of the Col- mock-heroic manifesto of their displea- 
lege, and did, subsequently, in order to sure, “ wuHereas,”” unless the tattling 
prevent a vote of severe censure for snch_ sinner chooses to vacate his Fellowship tor 
conduct, express his regret before the | two years, as a special mark tov of the 
College for having done so, and his deter- lenity of the Corporation; only just, 
mination for the future never to disclose however, observe the sequel of the pro- 
the secrets of the College. Anp wnereas ceedings of this most merciful tribunal. 
Dr. Grattan did, on the 8th ultimo, at an |The reader has already seen that Dr. 
extraordinary meeting of the College, not Grattan was acquitted on the first im- 
only openly disclaim such determination, | peachment of his loquagity ; it now re- 
but did on the contrary state his inten-| mains to be told, that having circulated his 
tions of disclosing the transactions of the | temporary triumph iv this letter which «e 
College whether secret or otherwise, to| are speaking of, he was again arraigned 
Honorary Fellows and Licentiates, not | and expelied in real earnest. Expelled ! 
withstanding any opinion expressed by| and for what? for profes-ional ignorance, 
the College of the impropriety of such for poisoning, or mal-practice ? Oh! not 
conduct. AND whereas sach conduct) at all, that would have been quite in the 
is subversive of all confidence and free-| way of trade ; his crime was not of such 
dom of diseussion, and mast tend to de-|4 pardonable nature, his offence was not 
grade the College in the estimation of the| of that every-day description ; the bab- 
profession and the publ c. Anp wHereas| bling felon actually said that Dr. Leahy 
(Again? no, the word now is) Resoivep, | resigned the presidency of the College of 
Tuat, Dr. Grattan having greatly mis-| Physicians, and for this the traitorous 
behaved therein (the bold child) and ren- | teil-tale is deprived of his Fellowship ? 
dered it impossible for the College to| So much for the simple fact of expulsion, 
con-ider hima safe or a sound member! and the grounds on which its propriety 
of the Corporation, be accordingly re-| depends ; now for a word or two on the 
moved from his Fellowship, anless as a| clauses of this resolution, in which we 
mark of lenity of the College, he accept! find it stated, “ That such conduct (as Dr. 
ot a leave of absence for two years!” To|Grattan’s) is subversive of all confidence 
this resolution it was proposed as an| and freedom of discussion, and must tend 
amendment, by Dr. Lindrick, and second-| to degrade the College in the estimation 
ed by Dr. O’Brien; “ That the College | of the profession and the public.” Without 
are of opinion that there are no legal | offering any remark on the novel doctrine 
grounds for adopting the course recom-|incuicated indirectly in the first member 
mended in the motion ;” which being put! of this sentence, namely, that silence is 
from the Chair, was passed in the affir-| favourable to discussion, let us contem 
mative. plate the meaning of the latter part of the 
phrase, “* that such conduct must tend to 

Greater impndence, absurdity, and tur-| degrade the College in the estimation of 
poe than this resolution displays, never| the profession and the public,” in the full 

believe betore appeared in print. Its| light of explanation. It cannot be snp- 
diction and design leave it without a| posed that the writer who penned these 
paratiel. A’ petty corporation mimicing| words could have intended by their use to 
tt » style of a proclamation, and arrogating| make us believe that the conduct of any 
tue powers of a Parliament! It is really| individual could degrade the whole pro- 
insufferable. But let os first consider! fession, or that there was any criminality 
the cause which threw this ‘* puddle into| in the mere act of a man having told the 
astorm.” From the writer's account of, truth ; and observe, Dr. Grattan is not 
the transaction, it appears that a Dr.| charged with stating a falsehood. What 
Leahy thonght proper te resign the pre-' then is the real purport of Dr. Harty’s 
sidency of the College ; that the College! declaration? The obvious and only con- 
in consequence had certain delicate dis- | struction, then, which this passage admits 
cussions with that gentleman, that a Dr.; of, is simply this; that we have it here 
Grattan informed some one or other of! stated by the organ of the College that 
these cireumstances ; thet the College at; this Body have secrets, the promulgation 
oue of their meetings demanded an apo-: of which must tend to degrade them in 
logy and a promise from him not to violate! the opinion of mankind. This is not 
im future his obligation of secrecy, with hearsay evidence, mind, it is the viva vove 
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issued on the | charges are pat hy 


secrets; might an honest man, aninitiat 


, the usual 


proclamation of the College pothetically 
third of May. Well then, they have told| way in which accusations are poliiely 
us they have secrets, criminal, degrading | couched, yet is it impossible to misunder- 


stand the writer’s meaning. Through the 


in the free-masonry of corporations, ask | thin veil of supposition, the certainty of 
what are these wicked secrets? Perhaps | these imputations being founded on facts, 
Dr. Grattan could throw some light on| stares us most wickedly in the face. Many 
this part of the affair by his comments on/| reasons besides those suggested by the 


the resolution. It is but fair to allow him | context ef the 


+ induce us to be- 


to speak in his own defence, so here he| lieve that such inuendos could not have 
goes: “Doctor Grattan contends that| been merely Ber or on the part of 
t 


every Honorary Fellow and Licentiate | Dr. Grattan. 


is well known that the 


has aright to be informed of the trans-| College for a long time absorbed almost 
actions of the College, and he has no hesita-| the whole revenue of Sir Patrick Dan's 
tion in asserting, that the plea of mystery | estates, antil Government had tointerfere, 


and secrecy, when put forward in order 


reduce the salaries of the Professors, and 


to prevent discussion, is only resorted to| decreed the surpius tothe erection of that 


for im 


per purposes, and by persons who| Hospital which retains the testator’s 


are afraid or ashamed to have the motives|name, There is nothing either beyond 
of their conduct fairly inquired into.” | the range of probability, that a tenant 
What these “ purposes” are which make | whose pulse beat high for a cheapfarm, 
men “afraid and ashamed” of them, he | might have his agricultural fever reduced 
gives to understand in the following pa-|to a healthy standard by a liberal consul- 
ragraph: “ The College of Physicians,” tation with these medical landlords, the 
he says, ‘are intrusted by the Legisla- neeey of doctors to take fees being 


ture with the management of estates, with | proverbi 


Whether Dr. Grattan ever 


a power of granting leases, and with the| prescribed on such terms, he is the best 
receipt of large sums for charitable pur-|jadge; but of the possibility of such an 
poses. Let it be supposed that these funds | event he has left us nothing to doabt. If 
are misapplied, that they fall into improper | other proofs were wanting to justify the 
hands, that they are appropriated for the| conclusion which Dr. Grattan’s sybelline 

‘wate uses of the members, that brides | postulates demand, they might be found 


(O fie! Dr. Grattan, say fees‘) are|in the 


baseness revealed in the following 


received when leases are to be made, or | quotation: 


that any other abuses are practised ; is it 
to be supposed that an obligation of un- 
qualified secrecy, even if such an obliga- 


“ The insolent attempt of Dr. Harty, 
who was originally a medical reformer, 


tion existed, could bind the minority, and | * Self-constituted levelier of medical dis- 


prevent them from vindicating their own 
purity of conduct, and from assisting in 
the exposure and punishment of fraud and 
peculation 
Grattan makes here to justify himself for 
divulging the secrets of the College, has I 
fear led him into error. By no possible 
ingenuity of special-pleading can he es- 
cape coming within the meaning of his own 
quotation, ** that the secrets of the Col- 
lege shall not be divulged to any who are 
not of the College.” Had he succeeded 
in such a natural endeavour, he would of 
course discharge the College of the odium 
of one of its vilest laws, the obligation of 
unqualified secrecy imposed on ail its 
members ; but | need scarcely adduce Dr. 
Grattan’s own case, wherein it appears 
that he was expelled for a very trivial 
violation of this compact, as evidence 
against his interpretation of the statute. 

This important point being set at rest, ; 
we come to consider the inferences dedu-| 
cible from the latter part of Dr. Grattan s| 
statement, on the “ misapplication” of! 
funds, and the receipt of “ bribes” when! 


leases are to be made, Though these | crets, and punish the transgression by ex 


tinctions ; who, noisy, ***, and presum- 
ing, opposed the College of Physicians, a: 
the commencement of his otherwise ob- 


The atiempt which Dr.|Scure career, and who continued bis in- 


significant opposition for years, on the 
ground their regulations were narrow and 
illiberal !—who at last procured from the 
same College, whose authority he hai so 
long resisted, his license to practise me- 
dicine, on the disgraceful understanding, 
that when examined as to his qualiiica- 
tions, he should only be asked a jew 
for form’s sake—that however 
efective might be his answering, le 
should nevertheless not be rejected ! |” 


Is this fancy or is it fact? for such an- 
nouncement, making every allowance for 
its relation to the College, might justly 
startle the credulity of a Jew! Yet how 
can it be rationally doubted ; it has beea 
uttered by a Fellow of this College; it has 
been in the hands of the professioa in 
Dublia for three months and not contra- 
dicted ; it has been spoken of a Body 
who make it perjury to violate their se- 
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pulsion, so that we are left, like the meta-|and you admit in Tue Lancer of the 
physical donkey, between the two bun- | 15th, that there is “ a host of well-inform- 
dies of hay, with the testimony of our | ed Veterinary Surgeons.” Now, Sir, can 
senses on one side, and the charities of our| veterinary surgeons without science be 
nature on the other, to keep our judg- | well-i ? And if there be “ a dost 
ment suspended in a state of perpetual | of well informed veterinary surgeons,” 
vacillation. from whom did they derive their profes- 
The pleasure of doubt, in such a case, | sional knowledge, but ftom the Professor 
must, however, at present, yield to the | of the Veterinary College, and from those 
sadness excited by facts ; and I must | eminent teachers (the Medical Committee) 
turn the balance by stating, that this body | who, with unprecedented liberality, have 
have, tomy own knowledge, compelled | admitted veterinary pupils gratuitously, to 

men advanced in years, and with regular | receive the full benefit of their lectures? 
diplomas, to stand an examination, while} The original and ultimate object of the 
they conferred, and wo later than last| Veterinary College was, and now is, to 
year, a license on a man who had ‘no| give the public “ a host of well-informed 
license at all, and I believe without even , veterinary surgeons,” and it that object 
the form of an inquiry into his qualifica-| has here been obtained ander the tuition 
tions. All this, to be sure, might be got | of Professor Coleman, I think it must be 
over by a very tender-hearted person, on| admitted, that some benefits have been 
the plea of its being only probable ; but | derived from his Lectures, and something 

who can withstand the force of the en-| added to veterinary science. 

suing declaration? “ Dr. Grattan, in the| Does not the professional science of a 
genuine spirit of charity, will say nothing| Lawrence, a Brodie, or a Bell, reflect 
of Dr. T. H. Orpen, &c. &c. &c.; in| hononr on their respective tutors? Are 
whose person, as treasurer, a most im-| mot the able surgeons of Guy's and St. 
ant by-law of the College, connected | Thomas's Hospitals indebted to Sir Astley 
with the safety of its private and trast| Cooper? And if there be “a host of 
fands, has been for a long time, and is| well-informed veterinary surgeons, ’ is it 
at this moment, violated!”” Now, Mr.| not fair to presume that they owe a part 
James Copland, panegyrist extraordinary | of their knowledge at least to Mr. Cole- 
to all the Colleges of the earth, having|man? In courts of law, horse causes, I 
perused attentively this concluding para-|am told, were formerly determined by 
graph, unyoke thy nose from the encum-| the number of witnesses ; but the counsel, 
brance of spectacles, and laying them | judge, and jury, now, look to the opinions 
down gently on the pages which contain of well-informed veterinary surgeons; 
this admonition, throw thy editorial legs | and the public has thereby obtained from 
into an easy reflecting attitade, and “ sit| veterinary science, a more equitable ad~ 
clans, in sorrow for mankind,” until I have the |jastment ; and the beneficial effects of 
wise ob honour of again awakening your reveries their knowledge in soundness and an- 
d his in- by some more observations on this sub- | soundness of horses, has been by various 
ject; for albeit I am just now weary of | j"dges often expressed. It is also noto- 


ome = the doings of Colleges, and my paper is | rious, that the cavalry and ordnance have 
from the exhausted, as my ‘“ antiphiogistic” friend | derived most important benefits from the 
e had so of the Lancer can certify. services of veterinary surgeo.s. 
‘tise me- The number of pupils for many years 
tanding, ERinensts. | past, has, I find, gradually increased, 
quali fica- . and for the last three years, greatly so, 
d a lew beyond any former period ; and this 
however year upwards of a hondred veterinary 
ring, \e surgeons and pupils gave a public dinner 
ed |!” To the Editor of Tur Lancet. at the Freemasons’ Tavern, expressly 
in honour of their professor, who was 


Sir,—In THe Lancer of the 22d ult.,| received with every possible mark of gra- 
> you ask * What has the Veterinary Col-| titude and affection. Are these an to 
fat justly lege done for Science ?” and-as you pro-| be attributed to defects of the professor, 
Yet how impartiality, trast you will allow| or to any recent or general disaffection in 
on head me to endeavour to answer the question, | veterinary surgeons and pupils ? 

wit has so far 4s to point ont some of the advan-| You may possibly, Sir, remark, that I 
Pasion fa tages which the public appear to have | have not yet furnished any proofs that the 
yo derived from that Institation. Veterinary College has done any thi 
” a Body The veterinary surge ns in the me-| for science; but how are we to iatgoed 
hele ot tropolis, and in most of the large towns! science and of its value, but from its prac- 
on by ex in England, Scotland, and Ireland, have | tical results? I will, however, detail a 

obtained the confidence of the public,| few of the facts in anatomy, physiology, 
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and which belie of 


to our Professor. 


Mr. C.’s first work was a series of ex- | tion, experience and experiment, ineach par. 
periments to ascertain the immediate | tieular species, and not, (as has been sup- 
cause of death in suspended animation. | posed, and acted upon by old writers on 
Tn these experiments Mr. C. proved, that |Farriery,) from reasoning founded on 


after breathing had ceased, the lungs 
(contrary to the opinion of Dr. Goodwyn 


Mr. Cc. has a 


by experiment, 
and others) were contracted, and nearty| that the matter of glanders and farcy, 


void of air. That the blood was, in conse- 


both possess the same qualities; either 


quence, obstructed in its passage through | may induce one, or both diseases. Farcy 
the lungs, and accumulated in the pul-jis very rarely propagated by contact of 


monary artery, the right side of the heart, | matter. The super, 


absorbents of the 


and from excessive distention, its action| skin are the common seat of farcy ; the 
sometimes ceased; but by removing a| deeper absorbents are not susceptible of 


portion of blood from contiguous vessels, 


farcy irritation, although capable of ab. 


the action was revived, and from thence | sorbing farcy matter, when introduced 


Mr. C. concluded, that when the diood- 
vessels or heart are morbidly distended in 
any disease, bleeding always gives power. 
Founded on these facts, Mr. C. also ob- 
served, that asin inflammation the blood- 


vessels are morbidly distended, general | generaily 


into the cellalar membrane, and which 
when absorbed, frequently ends in glan- 
ders. Mr. C. further states, that al- 
though glanders and tarcy be contagious, 
glanders are frequently, and farcy is very 
from an animal poison, 


and local bleeding, fomentations, poul-| generated by breathing many times a con- 


tices, and all the known remedies for in. | fined at » impr 


flammation, in proportion as they lessen the 
“Jeeta. of vessels, give power to the parts 
affected. 

Mr. C, was the first to oppose tobacco 
enemas in suspended animation, and 
ascertained the carious fact, that neither 
mineral or vegetable poisons given after 
breathing had ceased, retarded recovery, 
but atter respiration was restored, de- 
stroyed life. Various other important 
experiments were also made. 

Ir. C. lias ascertained the effects of 
the most powerful medicines in the Ma- 
teria Medica, on horses, and other ani- 
mals, from which we have derived many 
valuable facts. Rhubarb, and many other 
medicines given as purgatives to man, 
are not purgatives to the horse. Opium 
does not induce sleep, or alleviate pain, 
but inflames the bowels. Lead produces 
no sensible effect ; mercury s not 
salivate; emetic tartar vomit, induce 
perspiration, or lower the pulse; oil of 
turpentine gives no pain to sensible granu- 
— and yet excites great pain to sound 


From these, and numerous other data, 
Mr. C. has laid it down in his lectures, as 
an axiom, that as the susceptibilities of 
impressions from the same caases, are 
various in different species of animals, a 
knowledge of the structate, functions 
and diseases, and the remedies for those 
diseases, in any one sprcies, affords no certain 
hnowledge ot the structare, functions, or 
diseases, or the best remedies for those 
diseases, in any other species. That what 
is food for one animal may be poison for 


with se 


ous disorders of other animals, and plithisis 
pulmonalis, in the human subject, Mr. C, 
believes to arise often from the same 
causes. 

Mr. C. has proved by experiment, that 
in glanders and farcy, the blood is con- 
taminated ; that by transfusing glandered 
blood, into a sound ass, glanders have 
been produced ; and from thence he con- 
cludes, that Mr. Hunter was pr 
mistaken in supposing that the blood 
in Ines venerea, and small pox, &c., was 
never infected. 

Mr. C. also states, that the lungs being 
the organs through which the poison 
passes, are not always, but very generally 
diseased ; that catarrh in horses, commonly 
called a cold, very rarely proceeds from 
exposure to a low temperature; but from 
a sudden change from cold to heat, and 
not from heat To COLD; and especially 
trom breathing the heated poisonous at- 

phere of stables. That inflammation 
of the lungs seldom proceeds from ex- 
posure to a low ¢ rature, but from4 
sudden transition ye cold to heat, ot 
over exertion, especially in hot weather, 
so as to send more blood to the right side 
of the heart, than the pulmonary artery 
can expel. From these facts being con- 
sidered as established, a new mode of 
ventilation was recommended by Mr. C. 
and ordered by the Commander in Chiet 
to be carried into effect in all the cavalry 
and ordnance st.blesin Great Britain, in 
1810. And from this ventilation, the 
number of hurses affected with blindness, 


another, and therefore that a knowledge 


of the nature, causes, and treatment of and other » has 


glanders, farcy, intiammation of the lungs, 
i been greatly dint 
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surgeon in s| throu 8 
ule i and velum palati forming a pair 
observed, that the | of valves. 

t The small metacarpal and metatarsal 
elastic cartilaginous matter: 
culate with the knee and the > and 


ossification 

nce frequently takes place. 

ound a splent, preventing all 
icity in the affected. It 


ing | future elasticity 
lons, and in about fifteen | has been supposed that splents are rea- 
filled with hay, or green | dily removed, but when a splent is once 
food, but the appetite continues the| formed, although it may be drminished in 
same when the stomach is full, as when| bulk, it can never be radically cured or 
empty ; the contents then ing into the | totally removed. 
duodenum to make room for other food. Important discoveries have been made 

Water does not remain in the stomach | by the Professor, in the structure, fanc- 
ofa horse, but immediately passes through | tions, diseases, and treatment of horses’ 
the small intestines to the caecum and| feet, and the principles and practice of 
colon, more than fifty feet, in less than | shoeing. 
ten minutes, The structure of thececcum| Mr.C. has shown, in various beautiful 
and colon retards the p of the con-| plates, the circulation of the blood through 
tents, and the quantity of fluid absorbed | the coffin bone, forming a circulus arte- 
from them, in twenty-four hours, often|riosus within that bone, and also at its 
amounts to five or six gallons, and there-| inferior and external edge, to supply the 
fore very greatly exceeds the quantity ab-| sensible sole. The peculiar distribution 
sorbed the lacteals from the small in-| of the arteries to render the circulation 
testines. Mr. C. concludes, that the me-|slow, enables the vessels to secrete the 
senteric veins es age 4 receive a large|crust, bars, sole, and frog, and the num- 
portion of this fluid, either directly from|ber and distribution of veins without 
the intestines, or indirectly from absor-|vaives, over the cartilages, are equally 
bents. remarkable. 

The functions of the haw of the eye The Professor has , by the re- 
the horse are very peculiar. Its great| moval of the horny sole, frog, and bars 
power and action are governed by the/| that the weight of the horse is susta 
retractor and adductor muscles drawing | by the lamine of the crust, coffin bone, 
the eye into the orbit, but which have no/| and side cartilages, and by the long flexor 
direct connexion with the haw. tendon, and therefore that the horny sole, 

The iris has eight small glandular bo- , and bars do not support the weight, 
dies attached to its edges in the centre,|/but perform other most important func- 
with a cobweb-like membrane to limit the | tions. The coffin and navicular bones 


( carts 

ever obstructed, although so much more the cole ton hard, too thick, 

complicated than the nasal duct of man. | or /oo dry, will often prevent the descent 
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Farcy free extension of the neck and windpipe, 
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reat, and degree of light during the day, but which | receiving the weight from the small pas- 
specially does not appear in a weak light. The/tern bone, stretch the lamin, at as 
onous al- the eye is oblong, like a button | they elongate the coffin and navicular 
mmation , when exposed to a strong light, but bones descend obliquely backwards. The 
irom eX nearly circular at night. horny sole performs two functions. It not 
t from s Horses are subject to a specific oph-/only protects the sensible sole, but acts 
heat, ot talmia from the witiated air of stabies,|as a powerful spring to the animal, As 
weather, which ventilation in a great degree pre-|the laminw, the coffin, and navicular 
ight side vents. The disease is constitutional, and | bones descend, the horny sole also descends, 
artery generally ends in cataract of one or both|and expands the lower quarters and heels 
When cataract is formed, the lof the crust, Whatever fses the lower 
mode of vitreous humour is generally diminished | quarters and heels of the crust, resists the 
y Mr. C. descent of the horny sole, coffin bone, and 
‘in Chief horse has no lachrymal sac. The |/aming, and often produces concussion 
2 cavalry nasal duct, although small in horses,/and lameness. Severe pressure, there- 
ritain, iD hating fom the eye to the extremity | fore, of the heels and quarters of the shoe 
‘ion, the the nostril, is in part a bony and in| against the heels and quarters dene crust, ; 
blindness, 
he lungs, 
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and elasticity of the sole, and occasion, 
concussim, inflammation, and lameness. | 
Various shoes tave been recommended, | 
to allow all these parts to perform their 
elastic functions, and which have been 
found eminently useful. Mr. C. has as- 
certained the functions of the horny and 
fatty frog, inferior cartilages, seusitive 
bars and side cartilages. These parts are 
all highly elastic. All that portion of 
the trog which is divided by a cleft in 
the centre ascends when the frog meets 
the ground; and Mr. C. has proved by 
experiment, that the horny frog, when it 
receives pressure from ti? ground, pos- 
sessesx the power to ¢. the side car- 
tilages and upper quarters of the hoof. \n 
proportion to the pressure it receives 
from the ground the hoof is cireular, the 
Sreg grows ; and in proportion as itis de- 
prived of pressure, as the action of the 
animal is low, as the pastern joints are 
long and oblique, as the head and neck are 
light, and as the hoof is ex, to heat, so 
will the frog and heels of the hoof contract. 
The nails of the shoe otten fix the quarters 
and produce pain and lameness from con- 
cussion, bul do not produce contraction. 


Sanderacks are produced from the crust 
bending or contracting over the fixed heels 
of the coffin bone, and always commence 
at the upper part where the crust is 


thinnest. 


The disease called a corn in horses is 
an extravasation of blood from the sen- 
sible into the horny sole, and was formerly 
supposed to proceed from the pressure of 
the shoe, or stones under the shoe. Tne 
disease proceeds very generally trom the 
descent of the heels of the coffin Lone, 
agaist the sensible sole, and it the horny 
sole be fixed, from being too hard or too 
thick, or trom the contact of the shoe, or 
from any other cause, then, at every step, 

sensible sole is bruised by the heel or 
heels of the coffin bone alone, pressing 
against the heels of the horny sole; and 
nol, as has been supposed, from force and 
pressure below. This disease can be gene- 
rally prevented and cured. 


Flat and convex soles from the 
crust being too weak to sustain the 
weight of the animal, and can be relieved 
by burning the surtace of the sole, and 
giving pressure to the frog, but no pres- 
sure to the quarters and heels of the crust. 


The sensible lamine are sometimes in- 
ed, and a separation in consequence 
vakes place between the sensible and in- 
ensible commonly called a fever 
im the foot. The heels of the coffin bone 
are in consequence drawn upwards by the 
flexor muscle, and the lamine no longer 
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sustaining the weight, the Woe of the coffin 
bone rests on the sole contiguous to the 
toe of the frog, and the sole not being 
made to support the weight, bulges, and 
becomes thin und convex. 

Quittors most commonly from 
shoes improperly turned up at the inner 
heel, and can be generally prevented, 


Canker is a frequent and formidable 
disease of the foot, aud from which, it has 
been stated by the Professor, horses 
iu the service, to a very large extent, were 
formerly destroyed, but by keeping the 
heels low, and giving the frog pressure, 
this disease may be prevented. 

Grease in horses was formerly 4 very 
Srequent and violent disease, and often in- 
corable. It proceeds from (the same 
cause as catarrh) heuted stables ; a change 
of temperature from cold to heat, and wot 
a change from heat to cold; ventilation 
of stables and uther simple means, gene- 
rally prevent the disease, aud when it 
takes place, is readily cured. 


If one carotid artery be laid bare ina 
horse and torn asunder, the hemorrhage 
is not violent or dangerous; bnt if the 
same operation be pertorwed in the other 
carotid artery immediately afterwards, the 
second artery seldom contracts, and the 
animal dies from hemorrhage. Bat if the 
second operation be deterred for two or 
three days, the bleeding will be inconsi 
derable, and the animal will do well 
from which Professor Coleman inters, 
that the stoppage of hamerrhage depends 
more on the contraction and retraction of 
the arteries, than on the coagulum formed 
at the mouth of the vessel. 


One of the most important discoveries 
in Veterinary Science must be attributed 
to the Deputy Professor, Mr. Sewel, who 
was the first to demonstrate the good 
effects in various diseases of the horse's 
foot, from dividing the nerves below, and 
sometimes above the fetiock juint. 
other discovery had been made, I should 
say that the Veterinary Col ege had done 
much for science, as this operation has 
removed pain from thousands of sensitive 
ands animals; andso long as horses 
are snbjeet to disease and pain in theis 
teet, this operation will continue. to be use 
tul. Bat, Sir, consider the works of Mr. RB. 
Lawrence, Mr. Bracy Clarke, Mx. Boasd- 
man, Professor Peel, Mr. Wan. Percival, 
Mr. Goodwyn, Mr. Blane, Mr. Ryding, and 
others. Have they dove nything tor Fe 
terinary Science? Aud alihongh these 
grutiemen may not be indebted to the 
Protessor for one particle of the knowledge 
they have published, yet their works ae 
the fruits of the Veterinary College. Avd 
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observe, Sir, you have asked, “* What has | since the above event, which have led me 
the Veterinary College done for science ?” | to adopt an opinion similar to Dewees. It 


Give unto Cesar the things that are 
Cwsar's.” 

“ Nothing extenuate, nor set down 
aught im malice.” 


I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, and 
Friend to truth and justice, 


A Verentnary Surgeon 
Yorkshire, Aug. 2d, 1826. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sirn,—As you were pleased to give a 
pretty exténsive review of my pamphlet, 


seems reasonable to think, that this dis- 
charge, as it issues from the female, is 
more florid in colour than is generally 
imagined ; becanse medical men, compa- 
ratively speaking, rarely see it till it 
jis spread on clothes, or has been other- 
wise subjected to atmospheric air, the 
intiuence of whieh may not be the same 
upon it as upon venous blood. This 
point deserves notice. I need not re- 
mark, that the monthly discharge of 
females is greatly modified in colour, as 
well as in its other qualities, by the state 
of health, and by a variety of diseases, 
It may be seen of all the shades between 
larterial blood and treacle, and between 
| the last named fluid and nearly colourless 


respecting the Gardner Peerage Cause , 


and the Duration of Pregnancy, in the 
144th Number of THe Lancet, perhaps 
the following remarks may be deemed 
no unsuitable appendage. 


I am, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
Ropert LYALt. 
45, Haymarket, 
Aug. 7, 1826. 


Catamenial Fluid.—The peculiar quali- 
ties of the catamenial discharge cleariy 
demonstrate that it is not bieod, but 
a fluid sui generis, and it is now gene- 
rally rauked among the secretions.— 
These qualities are well pointed out in 
“ The London Practice of Midwifery,” 
p. 4, and still better in Dewees’ * Com- 
pendious System of Midwifery,” p 44; so 
that it would be a work of supererogation 
to repeat them here. With respect to the 
colour of the menses, however, | wish to 
make a few observations. Some have 
remarked, that the catamenial discharge 
is like venous blood—some call it a san- 

ineous finid—some speak of it as a 

id resembling blood—some simply say 
it is of a red colour—others nomimate 
it a reddish serous fluid—and Dewees 
(p. 44,) states, that “its colour is be- 
tween the arterial and the venal blood, 
being less brilhant than the former, and 
more florid then the latter.” Although, 
in page xii of my Introduction to ** The 
Gar. Peerage 1 have said 
that “ the cutamenial discharge greatly 
resembles venous bleod,” yet I am well 
acquainted with the fact, that it some- 
times, at least, resembles arterial blood, 
as was the case in a healthy servant, of 
a more raddy complexion than uswal, in 
Russia, who, while uw ell, and unp:ovided 


» Of Menstruation in 


Different Climates.— 
We are all too apt to be guided by au- 
thorities, and to accept as facts, man 
statements which are not well founded. 
For instance, it has been said by many 
authors, and itis generally tanght by lec- 
turers, that in cold countries, the men- 
sexs do not commonly appear before the 
18th or the 20th year ; that instead of re- 
turring once in every 28 days, they re- 
car atintervals of 3 months; that in verg 
cold climates, as in Lapland, women only 
menstruate in the summer mouths; and 
that, the quantity of the catamenial dis- 
charge iy very small ;—while the exact con- 
verse of all there circumstances happens 
in warm, and in very warm climates. With 
respect to cold countries, I can speak 
with some assurance ; but my residence in 
a warm climate has never been sufficiently 
profonged to admit of accurate remarks, 
though calentated to raise doubts, In 
the north of Russia, if my experience be 
correct, I should say, that females mene 
struate almost every way the same as in 
this country, and I believe among the lower 
orders, the peasants, with great regularity. 
As itis the master’s interest to promote 
early marriages, so as to have numerous 
families on his estates, which constitute 
his chief wealth, we often remark that, 
as in some warm countries, the girls 
have the catamenia and become wives 
and mothers before they have entered 
their teens; a very powerful contradic- 
tion to their not having the menses till 
the 18th or 20th y°ar. Some of them 
indeed have a namerous family by the 
time they have reached these ages. The 
Russian word mdésttchni, is exactly of 
the same import as the Greek one, 
catamenia, or the Latin one, menses; a 
owing to the regularity of the periods 


with clothes, dropped her catamenta upon 
the floor, I have made similar remarks 


throughout the whole year, it is used ex- 
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word also bears the same relation to 
; moon—in Russian mésiats—as the 
words monthly periods. This, however, 

‘ was to be expected; since, “in every 
the expression denoting this 
| discharge,also implies the re 
or returns of the moon.”’—Vide London 


Practice of Midwifery, 


woman can be pregnant who menstru- 
ates, and while it is said in The London 
Pravti 


f Midwifery, 
woman can be with child if she menstru- 
ates; thisis the sinequa non of pregnancy;” 
—passing by a number of more ancient 
authorities,—we find the following senti- 

ments ip.a very popular work: 

a} “ The catamenia, as is well known, are 
very commonly suppressed during preg- 
nancy ; but in some women they flow with 
their usual regularity throu 

In delicate females, 

who use little exercise, it is not uncom- 

mon to have one discharge, regular in 
time, but notin quantity or duration, after 
egnation ; and this slight appearance 
recur at irregular intervals curing the 
whole time. If not attended with pain, 
or flowing copiously, we have never found 
it dangerous, or threatening abortion.” — 
Dr. Parr’s ‘* London Medical Dictionary ,” 
under Pregnancy, 
Dr. Dewees, the most recent writer on 
the same subject, among other reasonings, 

says, ‘‘ We are perfectly familiar with a 

number of women, who habitually men- 

struate during pregnancy, until a certain 
but when that time arrives it 

Several of these menstruated 

until the second or third month; others 273 to 275 days, as its more general pe- 

longer ; and two until the seventh month.” | riod. I havea strong suspicion that these 

He asserts that he is confident there was | facts will explain many of the supposed 

no mistake, and that the fluid discharged | cases of protracted gestation, both amorg 

possessed the usual qualities of the cata-| females t_emselves and among some 

He also cites the authority of|the members of the medical profession. 


period of gestation. 


im 
will | 


period ; 
ceases, 


menia. 
, Heberden, Hossack, and Frances, in fa- 
vour of the above position. Vide p.96;|the periods by weekly or lunar months, 
and in page 165, one of his cases—a very | instead of calendar months; we have at 
dubious one it appears—is related at some | once a protracted pregnancy. 
Dr. Power, in his “* Essay 
the Female Economy,” p. 32, endeavours 
to give a rational explanation of the same 


length. on 


I believe has had more pups than any 
teacher in this kingdom. In allusion to m 
pamphlet, he says, “* One most cateaiandl 
nary error, I cannot, however, avoid no- 
ticing. It seems to be assumed, without 
any contradiction too, by the different 
witnesses,* that twenty-eight days in- 
tervene between the end of one menstrual 
period and the commencement of ano- 
ther; whereas every woman could tell 
them that twenty-eight days comprehend 
in other words, 
if a woman begin to be unwell on the Ist 
May, she willbe (if regular) a unwell 
on the 28tht of the same month.” I fear 
the above is a very common mistake, and, 
Iam free to confess, that in two of ny 
notes, in the pamphlet so often alluded to, 
I have myself carelessly fallen into it; 
but I have distinctly shown my know- 
ledge of it in other notes. These facts 
show the necessity of correctness of ob- 
servation and of precision in language. 
Who would expect to find the same error 
in different books? For instance, Dr. 
Dewees states that after the menstrnons 
period ceases, ‘‘ the woman is exempt 
from a repetition for twenty-eight days, 
or a lunar month; p. 45—whereas, in 
general, a woman will only be exempt from 
it 25 or 26 days. From the above re- 
marks, we see —_— of the following 
expression in London Practice of 
Midwifery, p. 4, ‘‘ In healthy women, this 
secretion returns once im every lunar 
month.” To avoid all ambiguity, let us 
rather say, that healthy femaies after pu- 
berty, till near the time of the cessation 
of the catamenia, menstruate once every 
28 days, thirteen times a year, and ten 
times during a period equal to that 
usually occupied by pregnancy, if we 
take 40 weeks or 280 days as the term of 
iis duration, and nearly ten times, if we 
reckon nine calendar months or from 


Thus, if a female or a practitioner reckon 


* This is perfectly correct with respect 
to some of the witnesses; but others did 


Regular Periods of the Menses.— : above 
My attention has been forcibly called to by 


this point, by a very important remark 
made in a communication from a most| + This should be the 29th, as 28 days 


complete the monthly period. 


extensive practitioner in midwifery, who 


BSF<sez 


“4 sctly as the phrase, unwell, here, or | 
mes choses, on the continent. The Rus- 
: Do Females menstruate or not during 
Pregnancy /—While Denman, Hamilton, 
ef) and many others, hold it impossible that a 
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between Nine Calendar 


Of the di 
Months Forty Weeks.—1 have been at 
considerable pains, in my notes to the 
Gardner Peerage Cause, to indicate 


that there is about a week of difference 


between nine calendar montlis, which | the 


contain 273-275 days, and forty weeks, 
which contain 280 days; and the more | 
think of, and read on this subject, the 
more am | persuaded of the necessity of 
attention to it. The reader will find, in 


oftener than once, and she was highly 
offended with a medical gentleman who 
decidedly told her she was t; may, 
so far did one of them to say he 
would provide her child- linen. Yet 
spotless fair one returned to Windsor, 
and to belie all this nonsense, very im- 
pertinenily offered to go before a magis- 
trate and make an affidavit, “ that she 
had never known man.” She even suc- 
ceeded in deceiving a distinguished 


ee that Dr. Dewees, in his System of| physician, who is said to have treated 


wifery, like many other practitioners, 
uses the as syno- 
bymous:—* nine ar months, 
weeks.” To prevent mistakes in future, 
I am clearly of opinion that all teach - 
ers of midwifery ought to speak of the 
number of days in relation to the cata- 
ney, and to avoid 


menia and to 
the expressions of lunar months and ca- 
lendar months. Even the term weeks, 
though sufficiently precise and convenient 
in round numbers, as 39 or 40 weeks, be- 
comes objectionable whenever it is neces- 
sary to say so many weeks and so many 
days; therefore, it might be better to 
speak only of the number of days in re- 
lation to these affairs, and the future stu- 
dent would not be led into error. 


Of the difficulty of detecting Pregnancy, 
and of judging of its duration.—The evi- 
dence given in the Gardner Peerage 
Cause, although it contains much negative 
information, yet, taken as a whole, with 
respect to the detection of pregnancy and 
the means of judging of its duration, may 
be reckoned as great an abortion as Mr. 
John Murray’s “* Representative.” Some 
account of 

Winpsor IMMACULATE 


Will form a good illustration of the 
confusion on the subject. A female 
had been unwell for some months, and 
among the symptoms of her disease 
7 of the abdomen, which 
é As she maintained, 
in the most positive language, ‘* that 
she had known man,” while a 
number of medical gentlemen whom she 
consulted were dubious as to the cor- 
rectness of her report, she was frequently 
examined per vaginam, and at various 
periods. Some of them said that she was 
pregnant—others that she was not; and 
some who had declared the latter opinion, 
im a more early period, were the most 
positive as to her pregnancy at a later 
date. But still the chaste virgin treated 
the matter lightly, and it wasa stain upon 
her fair reputation, to dream of her being 
Pregnant. She had even the effrontery 


her for a peculiar kind of . Three 
weeks afterwards a fine, stout, healthy 
child made its debut upon the bed, to the 
astonishment of the pure virgin. 1 shall, 
at least for the present, let the good folks. 
of Windsor have an opportunity of reveal- 
ing how this little Shiloh was engender- 
ed; but I would remind them, that if they 
play their cards well, The Windsor Imma- 
culate may distinguish the Royal Burgh, 
and may hecome a source of great wealth 
by the number of visitors who will be 
induced to visit so wonderful a pheno- 
menon in the 19th century. 


From the remarks made in my pam- 
phiet, and the above observations, it is evi- 
dent that there are numerous points re- 
lative to the catamenia, pregnancy, and 
especially to the duration of pregnancy, 
which merit the most serious investiga- 
tion. It appears to me that the disputed 
and dubious points cannot be settled by 
the experience of the past, but may be 
determined by future researches. I have 
already received differentunsolicited com- 
munications ; a circumstance which leads 
me to say that, well aware of the value 
of the division of labour, I have resolved 
to give particular attention to the sub- 
jects under discussion, and that I shall _ 
be most happy to receive important in- 
formation trom any member of the medi- 
cal profession. It must. consist only ot 
such details as could be verified on oath, 
or at least, as have been made with the 
utmost attention and care ; and as there 
is ne barry for publication, any commu- 
nication could be sent by private con- 
veyance to 45, Haymarket, so as to avoid 
expenses. 
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MEETING AT THE COLLEGE OF 
SURGEONS. 


(coPpy.) 

At a qnarterly meeting of the Trustees of 
the Hanterian Collection, holden at 
the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in London, on Saturday 
the 5th day of August, 1826, 


Present 
Lord St. Hexens, in the Chair; 
Sir Everarp Home, Dr. Acar, 
Dr. RamManeGe. 


Read the Minutes of the last Meeting 
of the Trustecs. 


The Secretary reported that he com- 
munivated to the Board of Curators the 
Resolutions of the Trustees at their last 
Meeting, and laid before the Tiastees a 
reply thereto from the Curators. There- 
upon the same was read as follows, viz. 


The Board of Curators of the Museum 
of the Royal College of Surgeons in Lon- 
don in seply to a communication from the 
Trustees of the Hunterian Collection, 
requesting to be furnished with a brief 
statement of the progress made in the 
preparation of the descriptive Catalogue 
from the commencement, shewing the 
date when the same was commenced, by 
whom successively carried on, and for 
what periods respectively ; and also, to 
be informed from time to time of the 
total length of time which it may appear 
will be required for the completion of the 
Catalogue upon the present pian, have 
to state, that when the Hunterian Col- 
lection was, under certain conditions, con- 
fided to the care of this College, there 
were several detached parts of a Cata- 
logue, but in an exceedingly incomplete 
state. 

That till the year 1816, when the Col- 
lection was removed to its present situa- 
tion, it was impossible for this Board to 
commence the preparation of a descrip- 
tive Catalogue. 

That in 1816 when this Board proposed 

to commence such Catalogue, Sir Everard 
Home claimed the right to prepare the 
same, and was occupied in correcting the 
arrangement cf the Collection, prepara- 
tory to the commencement of the Cata- 
logue, till he resigned the office of Curdtor 
upon his election as a Trustee. 
_ That since such period this Board have 
been anxiously and anceasingly engaged 
in the accumulation of materials for a 
descriptive Catelogue of the whole of the 
Collection. 

That the Conservator has commenced 
the descriptive Catalogue of the morbid 


, 
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anatomy ; that the description of the mar- 
bid preparations in spirit will be com- 
pleted by the quarterly meeting of the 
Trustees in Febrnary next; that the mor- 
bid preparations not in spirit will be de. 
scribed by the Meeting ot the Trustees in 
Angust next; and that the descriptive 
Catalogue of the preparations in the 
gallery will be completed in the three 
years thence ensuing.” 


( Signed.) 


Chairman of the Board of Curators, 
August 4, 1826. 


Resolved.— That this Board receive sneh 
communication with much satisfaction, 
relying npon the assurance given by the 
Curators, that the Catalogue will be com- 
pleted in the time specified in their re- 
port. 

The Secretary reported that since the 
last Meeting ot the Trustees, the Museam 
had been open two days in cach week 
for four hours on each day. 


A Trustee laid before the board a 
copy of certain proceedings of the Com- 
mittee of the Members of the College of 
Surgeons held at the Freemasony’ Tavern 
on the 7th of July last, signed by Mr. 
James Wardrop, «s Chairman of the 
Committee, relating to an increased op- 
portunity of access to the Collection, and 
to the preparation of the Catalogue. 


And the same having been read, 


Resolved,—In compliance with the 
wi-hes expressed therein, 

That on the days and during the hours 
when the Collection shall be open for in- 
spection persons be admitted on present- 


/ing a written introduction from a Mem- 


ber of the College of Surgeons im Lon- 
don, or a Fellow of the College of Physi- 
cians of London ; and thatit be recommen- 
ded to the Board of Carators tograntevery 
facility to persons requesting to make 
drawings trom preparations in the Cotlee- 
tion, upon specifying what preparations 
they wish to draw trom. 

Resolved,—That a copy of the fore 
resolutions be communicated to the 
of Curators. 

Resolved,—That a copy of these Minutes 
be transmitted to James Wardrop, Esq. 


Adjourned. 


(Signed.) St. Herens, 
Chairman. 
Be.rour, 


Secretary to the Trustees. 
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THE COLLEGE CHARTER. 


THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, August 19, 1826. 

Ir will be recollected, that at a most 
numerous Meeting of the Members of the 
College of Surgeons, held at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern in February last, a Com- 
mittee was appointed to attain the objects 
expressed in the following resolution: 
“ That THE CHARTER of the College, 
by conferring on the Council and Court 
of Examiners the unqualified and uncon- 
stitntional privilege of electing those who 
are to be their colleagues in office, has 
been the sole cause of the injuries and 
grievances detailed in the foregoing re- 
solutions. With aview of effectually pre- 
venting @ RECURRENCE of those numerous 
evils, and of rendering the Roval College 
of Surgeons in London a benefit to the 
public, and an honourable distinction to 
ALL its members, we farther resolve, 
a Petition founded on the adopted Resolu 
tions be immediately prepared and presented 
to the House of Commons, praying for tle 
appointment of a Committee to inquire 
into the abuses of the said College, with 
aview of ultimately obtaining from His 
Majesty a New Cuarter, which shall 
provide that the officers of the College be 
annually chosen by the Members, so that 
each Member may have a voice in the 
election of those persons who are to re- 
gnlate the proceedings of that College, 
in the prosperity of which he must feel a 
personal, as well as a nationalinterest.” 

Six months have now elapsed since this 
Committee was appointed to prepare the 
above Petition, yet it hay not been ac- 
complished. A feeling of very general 
dissatisfaction pervades the profession, in 
consequencé of the Petition not having 
been presented to the House of Commons 
during the last Session of Parliament. Inv 


this feeling we do not participate ; on the 
contrary, we rejoice that this delay has’ 


occhtred, although the circumstances 
which produced it aré not calculated 
to give satisfaction. Had the Petition 
been presented to the Legislature in the 
last Session, there wonld not have been 
time for it to have nndergone that inves~ 
tigation and discussion, which its natare 
80 justly merits ; and had a dissolution of 
Parliament occurred whilst the proceed- 
ings were pending, we must, before a 
new Honse of Commons, have commenced 
de novo; and we should therefore have 
gained nothing by our previous libours , 
but expense. 

We thonght also that a reasonable delay 
might prove beneficial to our cause, by 
affording the Committee and the Mem- 
bers of the profession ample time to in- 
vestigate the nature of the abuses whicty 
exist in the College, and the source whence 
they spring ; we expected that the Com- 
mittee would take every opportanity of 
communicating with the infloential mem 
bers of the college in our principal cities 
and towns, and that they would parsne 
those measures which were best calculated 
to insure a long list of signatnres to the 
Petition. We shail not, however, state 
on the present occasion whether wé ara 
satisfied or dissatisfied with the feneral 
conduct of the Committee, as it will be 
watter for discussion at a future period. 
And indeed, we should not have noticed 
the subject in this day’s Journal, had it 
not been for the report of the Meeting 
of the Trustees of the Hunterian Ma 
seum, which we insert in another page, 
an@ hal we not been given to understand 
that another Meeting of the Committee 
is shortly to be held at the Freemason’s 
Tavern. We are almost afraid that the 
Committee for some time past have been 
on the wrong scent; in fact, that they kave 
altogether lost sight of the substance, and 


‘are in full chase after the shadow. In- 


stead of sending a Petition to the Legis~ 
lature, they forward their resolutions’ to 
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the Trustees of the Hunterian Museum, 
in which they reproach the Curators, 
whilst in strict justice the reproach belongs 
to the Trustees themselves; they are the 
Governors of the Museum, and it is their 
“duty to see that the public should derive 
from it that benefit which they have a 
right to expect from so valuable a collec- 
tion. The Curators act merely under the 
directions of the Trustees, and neither 
the Counsel of the College nor the Court 
of Examiners, have, ex-officio, any control 
over the management of the Museum. 
As far then as the Museum is implicated, 
the Council of the College stands in a great 
measure exculpated, whilst the Trustees 
deserve a vast deal of censure for their 
extreme negligence, in not having ren- 
dered this unique Museum available to 
the purposes of surgical science. 

Had the great body of the profession 
participated in the government of the 
College, the Trustees would nct have 
been permitted for so long a time to have 
slumbered at their posts; they would 
have been made acquainted with their 
peculiar duties, and the manner in which 
these could be rendered beneficial to the 
country, would have been pointed out to 
them. ‘They are men of high character ; 
many of them are men of talent, and their 
minds only require to receive a proper 
direction to accomplish all that the science 
can deserve. 

We will ask one question here, and 
which we should very much like to see 
answered; who advised Government to 
purchase the Hunterian Collection, WHILST 
THERE WAs No CaTALoGuE? There was 
a something in this transaction, either 
very corrupt or exceedingly stupid, and 
we will endeavour to become acquainted 
with its history. 

We hope the gentle hints given above 
will be sufficient to convince our Com- 
mittee, that they have not kept their eye 
steadily fixed upon the great engine of 


THE COLLEGE CHARTER. 


our injuries, and of our insults, and of th® 
profession’s degradation; (viz.) the 
CHARTER! and let them bear in mind, 
that every improvement they effect in 
the government of the College, will in an 
exact ratio weaken their cause when be- 
fore the Legislature ; let the College be 
taken into the House of Commons, sur- 
rounded by all its hideousness; let its 
unjust, tyrannous, and imbecile regu- 
lations remain in full force ; let the whole 
of its corruption and its incapacity to do 
any thing for science, as at present con- 
stituted, be clearly illustrated in our 
Houses of Parliament ; and then let the 
imbecility of its Governors, and their 
infamous measures, be traced to their 
detestable and detested CHARTER. 


There are great changes contemplated 
amongst the Metropolitan Medical Teach- 
ers; “a Holy Alliance” is formed in 
W indmiil-street,composed of the shattered 
and decaying materials of some of the 
Western Lecturers, and some of those 
reptiles, the “‘ Hole and Corner gentry.’ 
Sir Astley is likely to increase his troops, 
and quite overwhelm poor Joe Green, 
notwithstanding his ill-gotten Museum ; 
but our readers will be astonished when 
we tell them that Joun ABERNETHY, not- 
withstanding all his former protestations 
of the incapacity, inability, and stupidity 
of men at his time of life, still clings to 
the loaves and fishes, and has expressed 
his determination to go on lecturing as 
long as he is able, i.e. as long as pu- 
pils will attend him, which we suspect 
will not be of very great duration, if the 
report be true that Mr. Lawrence is now 
determined to give a course of lectures 
on surgery, upon a scale much more ex- 
tended than the pure Surgeons of this me- 
tropolis have hitherto been pleased to pre- 
sent to their pupils. But more of this 
hereafter. 
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Our most excellent and potent friend 
CopLaNnp has at length terminated, or at 
least suspended, his grave calling—bas 
not pat spade in ground for the last 
mouth, nor c.osed the world over a single 
victim. Nothing daunted, however, by 
the ill success which has attended his 
schemes, this redoubtable Editor of a 
thrice adopted and as often damned 
‘New Series,” has hit upon another project 
by way of regaining his lost trade, and of 
perpetuating his wonted characteristic 
and fond pursuits. Having no contribu- 
tors of his own, he puts the following 
notice at the end of his Journal : 

“ Correspondents and authors of works, 
or of papers in other journals, who may 
wish to have their productions noticed, 
may send them under cover to 1, Bul- 
strode-street.” 

Patet atri janua Ditis, and those who 
will try it may be assured that the way is 
certain. It may seem rather odd, how- 
ever, that Copland, who has hitherto 
selected what articles pleased him from 
his cotemporaries, should adopt this novel 
artifice to gain stale news ; but we must 
recollect that such as may be sent is 
promised “* a notice”—a decent fune- 
ral—smoothly to “ glide down Lethe ;"— 
temptations so great, to some, that we 
doubt not the Mausoleum will be as much 
crammed with victims on the next burial 
day, as the patients at the Queen’s are 
with turpentine and calomel, that is, to 
repletion, and that Copland will take his 
punch and ery Euhoé! at the success of 
his latest scheme, with a satisfaction that 
he never enjoyed before.* 


* Our readers must know that Cop- 
land is “ consulting physician” to the 
Lying-in-Hospital at Paddington, and 
that we lately looked over his prescrip- 
tion book. remedies he mostly em- 
ploys, and which he appears to adapt to 
all cases, are camphor, calomel, and tur- 
pension, the two latter in large doses. 

ne woman, in extremis, had spirits 
of turpentine, we suppose, as a sort of 
viaticum ; at rate it soon whistled 
her off ; and another died of haemorrhage 


From the commencement of this work, 
we have always directed a large shaie of 
our attention to the abuses existing in all 
medical institutions, but more particularly 
in those fated to afford the so-named 
finish to medical education. That abso- 
lute perfection is to be expected, we do 
not contend; but is it not thoroughly in- 
consistent with common sense, that what 
can be shown to be not only negatively, 
but positively bad, should be allowed to 
continue with no better plea than anti- 
quity for its retention ? 


We were the first to expose the serious 
malpractices of the London Hospitals ; 
to force them again and again upon the 
notice of the Governors, who alone pos- 
sess the power of removing the evils 
arising from the cupidity and negligence 
of their own medical officers. No other 
persons could have done this, because no 
men practising medicine could accuse 
each other individually, without risk of 
incurring the imputation of some sinister 
or malicious motive. We, however, have 
been, and still continue to be, for the 
offended laws of physic, what the Attor- 
ney General is for the offended laws of 
the country—the public prosecutor for 
the public good. We are encouraged to 
proceed by the success which has already 
crowned our exertions, and are deter- 
mined to leave no abuse unattacked, but 
will persevere to concentrate our efforts 
against them successively, until we either 
blot them out, or render them powerless, 
by removing the possibility of their doing 
harm. Why should men, teaching medi- 
cine, be of all public teachers those who 
possess the fewest qualifications for their 
duties? And why should men, practising 
medicine, be notorious for ignorance and 
incapacity for their avowed avocations 
Why ? Because the benighted restrictions 
of rader times have thrown such impedi- 
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ments in the way of medical education, 
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as have prevented men from profiting 
by the afforded opportunities, and have 
eaused the science of medicine to remain 
almost stationary, whilst all others have 
made great and rapid advances. Because 
corporate inflaence has made the stream 
of instruction to flow in hereditary chan- 
nels, and has dammed up other sources of 


information which would have diffused a! 


store of intellectual weakth among a part 
of the public, now brought up (not eda- 
cated) in scientific indigence and literary 
pauperism. 

The corporate authority once granted 
to certain burghers for the purpose of 
protecting their commercial interests, 
accomplished the very reverse, and proved 
to them a bane instead of a blessing ; and 
Manchester, Birmingham and Leeds have 
risen up to laugh at the blind policy of a 
chartered commerce. What corporate in- 
fluence has done for the arts it must do for 
those sciences, which like medicine, have 
to proceed upon the more tardy evidence of 
dednction, analogy, and experience. To 
assert the contrary, is an absurdity; yet, 
into such an absurdity all the advocates 
for a restrictive medical education are 
of necessity drawn, and it is easy to see 
that the existing chartered medical 
bodies are dead weights on the progress 
of medical science. What is wrong in 
principle, is equally wrong in working, 
as all the steps taken by these bodies, in 
reference to education, abundantly show; 
but none more satisfactorily than the 
manner in which the public hospitals of 
the kingdom are to be rendered available 


to the student. In short, every move- | 


ment of the Dames at Rhubarb Hall, and | 
of the climacteric wisdom of Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, shows that they have any ob- 
ject in view, rather than the advancement 
of medical or surgical knowledge. At 
present the hospital system is devoid of 
all discipline, and is reduced to a mere 
trade, iv which the partners, being the 
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Council of the College, act with the 
greatest energy to secure their aunual 
revenue iu pounds, shillings, and pence. 
We shall shortly revert to this subject, 
and show bow fundamentally wrong is 
the present management of our public 
hospitals, considered as medical schools. 


We have received the following Letter 
from “ the only person of Ais name in the 
medical profession "—Lusu ! 


T» the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sin,—As I am the only person of my 
name in the medical profession, I must 
take it for granted, that it is to me that 
** report” (vide Tue Lancet of this day, 
p. 628) has attributed the publication of 
some cases in Dr. Macleod’s Journal, 
To this I reply, that I have no connexion 
with that Journal—that I have never writ- 
ten a line in it—that I have never even 
read a page of it—ana that I have never 
reported hospital cases tor any journal 
whatever. So much for the truth of the 
* report” which Lam anxious to contra- 
dict, from a wish not ta appropriate to 
myself the labours of others. The rheto- 
rical embellishments of the paragraph in 
question require no comment. 


Yours, &c. 
Cuartes M.D. 
Licentiate of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians. 


Leadenhall street, Aug. 12, 1826. 


We can assure Dr. Lash that his maw- 
kish decumbency to one, at least, of the 
St. Thomas’ surgeons,* coupled with 
other acts or projects of his, was quite 


*T praise their parts to the skies,” 
says Guatho in the piay. “If they say 
any thing, Lery it up too; if they unsay 
it, | commend them for that tov; what 
they deny, I deny; what they affirm, I 
affirm ; in fine, I’ve brought myself to be 
of their mind in every thing, and by 
this means [ get many a sweet bit and a 
sweeet penny!" * vult,” this 
is the way to rise at Hospitals! 
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DIRECTIONS FOR USING TRE STETHOSCOPE. 


mfficient to originate the tumour io 
question, setting aside the studied acru- 
racy of the style in which the cases are 
written. But he did not write them, 
it seems ; and however humble his pre- 
tensions may be, is desirous of letting 
the world know it, not wishing to “ ap- 
propriate to himself the blanders of 
others,’”—having enough of his own. 
He says he has no connexion with Dr. 
Macleod’s Journal, that he has never read 
a page of it, that he has never reported 
cases, &c., and we suspect if he had 
told us what else he has not read, and 
what else he has not done, he would have 
used several quires of paper; at all events 
he may be assured that we know him, and 
that if we hear any more of his vagaries 
the public shall know him too. 


Avtnor Gutaere feels sorry that he 
should have been represented as saying 
any thing with a “ modest air,” and was 
socut at the imputation of “ nut writing 
English,” that he had determined to 
send tous forthwith for an explanation. 
He was restrained, by the interference 
of acool good-natured friend. Perhaps 
Sir Anthony ! 


Jemmy Cortanp we understand re- 
linqnishes the office of Undertaker to the 
Mausoleum, and is to be succeeded by 
litle Bropie—a hopeful substitute. 


We insert the letter of a Yorkshire Far- 
rier precisely as it has been sent to us, 
because we happen to have enough of 
York in us to know who the writer is ; we 
shall probably turn his production to ac- 
count on some future day. 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF 
THE STETHOSCOPE. 


Almost seven years have now 
since propo-ed mediate auscul- 
tation as a mode of exploring the diseases 
of the thoracie viscera: a period sufficient 
in this busy age of investigation to try the 
merits of avy hypothesix; and to outlive 
such a probation is almost enongh to en- 
sure permanent popularity. After va- 
rious trials with materials of different 
density, a perforated cylinder of mode- 
rately light wood has been found the most 
convenient; and what may appear at drst 
in opposition 10 an axiom in physics, ia 
the present case the most accurate con- 
duetor of sound. To this cytinder the 
name stet has been given; a name 
which very well expresses its principal 
use. The stethoscope merited, and has 


now obtained the patronage of the majo- 
rity of scientific practitioners, and up te 
the present time has had the rare fortune 
of being without one decided public op 
ponent. It is employed almost univer- 
sally in France, and extensively in Ger- 
many, but as yet not so frequently in this 
country as it deserves ; we are therefore 
glad to fine that Sir James Macorecor 
has recently ordered the army surgeons 
to use it generally, and to report the re- 
sults of their investigations. 

The appointment of Lagxnec to La 
Charité gave to him and to the namerons 
sindents who attend his clinic tlom all 
parts of Europe, more frequent opporta- 
nities of studying auscultation, than they 


could ever have hoped for at the Necker 
eHospital ; and it is to this circumstance we 
are principally indebted for the improved 
shape in which the present edition of his 
work has appeared". We regret to say 
that his health is in a very preca- 
rious state; he is obliged to leave the 
clinic to the superintendence of others, 
and is gone into Brittany, where he will 
pass the summer. 

The first edition of Laennec’s work has 
been translated into German, ander thé 
superintendence of Dr. Fronter, at Wei- 
mar, and into English by Dr. Forwes ; it 
has also found its way into tlie Italian 
and an . The last edition 


* Traité de l’Auscultation Mediate et 
des Maladies des Poumons et du Ceur. 
Svo. Paris, 1826. 
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of the valuable work of Bertin*, edited | fore the idea of mediate auscultation sug- 
his friend Bouillaud, on the diseases | gested itself, he had read the same pas. 
the heart and large vessels, and the |sage without exciting any particulur at. 
clinical reports published by Lermunres | tention. 
and ANDRAL,t+ contain many facts illus-| In the summer of 1816, Laennec was 
Dr. Forses, also, in 1824, a|the general symptoms of disease of the 
considerable number of cases observed | heart; the application of the hand to the 
at the Chichester Dispensary ; but the | chest, and percussion, afforded very little 
atest number of interes facts has | assistance, and immediate auscultation 
n collected by Dr. Louis of Paris, who | was interdicted by the sex and embonpoint 
during the past year has published a very |of the patient. The recollection of the 
respectable work on pulmonary consump-| well known fact, that the tap of a pin at 
tion§. Itis true that Andral has given alone end of a beam could be heard dis. 
negative testimony against some of the |tinctly at the opposite end, induced him 
signs said to be afforded by the stethos-,at the moment to avail himself of this 
cope, but this is of no great weight, since | acoustic phenomenon. He took a quire 
Laennec had before admitted the exist-|of paper, rolled it tightly together, ap- 
ence of the same objections, under certain | plied one extremity over the region of 
circumstances. the heart, and putting the ear to the other, 
Many persons have inquired why Laen- | was surprised to find that he could dis- 
nec has called it mediate auscultation ;|tinguish the pulsation of the heart in a 
it is to distinguish it from immediate aus-| more distinct manner than he could before 
Ccultation, or the direct application of the | do with the naked ear. Having hit upon 
ear to the chest ; a mode of examination | the principle, he extended its application 
with which the father of physic was so|to the investigation of the various sounds 
well acquainted, that he thought he could | produced in the chest by the respiration, 
distinguish a serous from a purulent effu- | the voice, and the accidental presence of 
sion in the thorax. ‘ You will know by | fluids in the lungs, pleural sacs, and pe- 


that,”’ says he, “ that the chest contains|ricardium. He immediately commenced 
water and not pus, if by applying the ear|a series of observations at the Necker 
for some time to the —— you hear a/ Hospital, which have afforded a large 


sound like to that of boiling vinegar.”|| It|namber of new and safe signs, easy to 
is singular enough that the passage never |be understood for the most part, and 
the attention of physicians, so as | calculated to make the diagnosis of almost 
to induce them to make any use of it ; the | all the diseases of the Jungs, pleura, and 
commentators of Hippocrates passed over|heart, more circumstantial and certain 
it as a matter of little consequence, and|than the surgical diagnostics established 
Laennec confesses that many years be-|by the aid ot the probe or the finger. 
Many persons who are not able to avail 
themselves of Laennec’s works, 
« : ious to learn his late opinions on t 
du Ceeur et des ject of mediate auscultation ; to such, the 
ges ux redigé par Bouillaud. /yjjowing abstract on the use of the ste- 
aris, 1824. For an analysis of which, thoscope will prove an acceptable boon. 


see Tue Lancet, Vol. V. No. 7. 
of the Stethoscope.—Some altera- 
ste » of w wing are 
+ Treatise on Percussion ; an extend- | the principal : The diameter of the cy- 
ed analysis of this work, which con- | linder is sixteen lines, or one inch and a 
tains also a translation of Avenbragger’s,| third English ; of the tube which passes 
will be found in Tue Lancer, V.|longitudinally through its centre, one 
Nos. 4 and 5. quarter of an inch. The usual length of the 
§ Recherches Anatomico-Pathologiques | Cylinder is one foot, divided generally in 
sur la Phthisie Pulmonaire, Paris, 1825.|the middie, but sometimes at different 
distances, by the contrivance known to 
| The passage is as follows :—Tovrw #»| mechanics, as the tenon, or tenet, and 
yrons, od wvov, Twp és. nad Hv| mortoise ; the tenet is about one inch and 
Xpévov Td ods dxovatn|a half long, rounded at its extremity, and 
ra wrevpa olovy made to fit tightly passing a waxed 
ipp. de Morbis, Sect. 59, according | thread around it. two pieces are 
to the text of Froben and Mercurialis ; | hollowed at one of their extremities to the 
bat Vanderlinden has &fe for td; we|depth of one inch and a half, the one to 
know not upon what authority. reccive exactly the tenet just described, 
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and the other to receive the obturateur 
or stopper of the same size and shape as 
the tenet, furnished with a brass 4 

ing through its centre, which extends 
toch the tube of the adjoin- 
ing piece. The extremity of the cylinder 
formed by the stopper, or obturateur, 
should ve slightly concave, as it is less 
liable to slip when applied on the chest, 
and the skin, with a very slight degree of 
pressure, entirely fills up the space. The 
upper part of the tube, or that to be 
applied to the ear, is also slightly con- 
cave, and Laennec has lately used a plate 


of horn slightly coneaved, of a larger ' 


diameter than the cylinder fitted on this 
end, for the purpose of adapting the ear 
more accurately, and thus shutting out 
external sounds. In the Charité, how- 
ever, a rim of horn, fitted on the edge 
of the cylinder, of about a quarter of 
an inch in width, is more generally em- 
ployed than the plate. The wood most 
trequently used is the walnut; some 
stethoscopes are made of cedar; in this 
country the ash or maple would be fit 
woods. Thus made, the cylinder is used 
without the stopper, for the exploration 
ofthe respiration and the rattles; and 
with it, when it is intended to examine 
the voice and the pulsations of the heart. 


General remarks.—The cylinder should 
be held like a writing pen, and the hand 
should be placed near the chest of the 
patient,in order to be certain that the 
extremity isin direct apposition with it. 
When excessive emaciation has caused 
furrows between the ribs by the absorp- 
tion of the pectoral muscles, the spaces 
may be filled up with lint or charpie, 
covered with a Bit of linen, The inter- 
position of the charpie between the in- 
sttument and the skin by no means im- 
pedes the transmission of sound. 

The diagnostic signs afforded by medi- 
ate auscultation in diseases of the lungs 
and pleura, are derived from certain va- 
riations afforded by the respiratory mur- 
mur, the resounding of the voice and of 
the cough within the chest, as well as the 
rattle or rhoncus, a term which Laennec 


has lately substituted for rdle, and some, ever hears any thing. 


ment and the chest. 2dly, Too at 
pressure must be avoided, particularly 
when the stopper is not employed, and 
when the chest of the patient is thinly 
covered. Sdly, It is not necessary that 
the chest should be entirely naked, all the 
positive stethoscopic signs, and often the 
negative, may be observed through thick 
garments, provided that they are accu- 
rately applied to the chest. It is, however, 
better it the chest be slightly covered, as 
for example with a flannel waistcoat, or a 
shirt. Silks and woollen stuffs are objec- 
tionable, on account of the crackling 
noise which is produced by their friction 
on the instrument. The person examining 
the patient ought to place himself in an 
easy and unrestrai position, without 
bending or extending the head ; since the 
rush of blood to the head in such positions 
would impede the delicacy of hearing. 
The best position, if the patient bein bed, 
is to have one knee on the ground. To 
examine the anterior parts ot the chest, 
the patient ought to be lying on the back, 
or seated, inclined slightly forwards ; to 
examine the back the patient must stoop 
forward, the arms at the same time being 
firmly crossed ; for the side it is sufficient 
to incline the body a little to the opposite 
side, and to allow the head to rest upon 
the hand. 


Auscultation of the Respiration.—To 
examine the respiration, the cylinder 
must be used without the stopper, and the 
patient must make some inspirations of a 
moderate force and frequency, followed 
by equal expirations. 

It happens sometimes that some per- 
sons whose lungs are very sound only 
afford a very weak, and sometimes almost 
no respitatory sound. Ordinarily the 
weakness of the respiratory noise is with 
them in direct ratio to the effort which 
they have made to respire. At other 
times, patients imagining that some ex- 
traordinary thing is required of them, try 
to dilate the chest with all their power, or 
they make several inspirations more and 
more strong, without expiring in the in- 
terval, and in these cases one scarcely 
In these and in ail 


other accidental sounds which may be. other cases where the respiratory noise is 


heard in that cavity. The stethoscopic 
signs of the diseases of the heart and 
large vessels, form altogether a particular 
class, and will therefore be mentioned se- 


ions necessary to be 
observed in practising mediate oscultation 
are, Ist, to apply the stethoscope accu- 
rately and perpendicularly on the part to 
be examined, so that there may be no 
hiatus between the surfaces of the instru- 


feeble, the patients must cough, the congh 
is succeeded by a full and deep inspira- 
tion, the air rushes into the lungs, and one 
is often surprised to find the air pass 
readily through lungs deemed from the 
first experiment almost impermeable. Or 
the same object may be accomplished by 
making the patient speak, read, or repeat 
several phrases in succession. 

noise caused by the respiration 
presents different characters in the pul- 
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monary tissue and in the larynx, the tra- 
chea, and in the large bronchial tranks. 


The Pulmonary Respiratory Sound.—if 
the stethoscope without the stopper be 
applied to the chest of a healihy wan, a 
slight but extremely distinct murmur ix 
heard, whieh denotes the entrance of the 
air into the pulmonary tiasne, and its ex- 
pulsion. This murmur may be most ac- 
curately compared to the noise made by 
a man in health, when during a sound 
bat tranquil sieep, he trom time to time 
takes a full and deep respiration. This 
pulmonary respiratory murmur is best 
distingui on all those points of the 
chest where the iungs are nearest 
ia covtact with the parietes, namely, 
on the anterior superior, lateral and 
inferior posterior parietes. The arm- 
pits, the space between the clavicle and 
the superior edge of the trapezius mus- 
ele, ave the points where it is heard with 
the most fore. The sort of restraint and 
fear which the patient feels on the first 
examination, should deter any one from 
giving a decided opinion as to its results ; 
the examination should be repeated aitter 
the patient has been somewhat accus- 
tomed to the method, and then a judg- 
ment may be tairly given. No noise 
must be allowed in the chamber, iw the 
waid, or among the bystanders, ance 
it contuses a beginner ; but after a time, 
when the ear bas become habituated to 
the different sounds, this is not so import- 
ant. Laennec bas asserted over and 
over in his clinic, that he has taned bis 
ear so nicely to the sindy of minute 
sounds, that he can distinguish at the same 
moment the pulsations of the heart, the 
noise of the respiration, of the various 
rattles, of the borborygmi in the intes- 
tines, and a muscular noise made either 
by himself or the patient; and that al- 
though the students move about him 
and sometimes talk in a half voice, he is 
seldom obliged to demand silence. 

The respiratory murmur is distinct in 
proportion to its rapidity ; a deep inspi- 
ration slowly made, is scarcely audible, 
whilst an incomplete inspiration scarcely 
sensible to the eye, made briskly, pro 
duces much more noise. Many causes 
may vary the intensity of the respiratory 
noise ; age, particularly. In intants the 
respiration is very sonorous and noisy, it 
ean easily be heard through several thick 
garments. It is not only in intensity that 
the respiration of infants differs from that 
of aduits: the natare of the sound itselt 
is ditferent; this, uke all simple sensa- 
tions, ir difficult to describe, but is ea-ily 
recognized by compatison. It appeas 
asif in infants all the air cells dilated 


themselves to their full extent, whilst in 
the adult they appear only to do so 
partially, or that their strecture in the 
aduit age does not allow of anv equal 
extension. This difference 
s more marked in inspiration than in ex. 
piration, This characteristic respiratory 
sound continues from infancy, more or 
leas, to puberty, and some adults retain 
this peculiarity to an extreme age. These 
are principally women or men of a nevy- 
ous constitution, who present something 
of the mobility and especially of the iras- 
cibility of infancy. To this sound of the 
respiration in adalts, the name of pwerile 
is given, Some such persons have not, 
properly speaking, any real disease, but 
they pant after taking exercise, although 
thin; and they take cold easily. Some 
others who present the puerile respiration, 
are affected with chronic catarrhs, with 
dyspnea, and such a case copstitutes one 
of the diseases to which the name 
asthma has been given. Whether this 
puerile respiration be the result of asthma, 
or of a certain hardening of the pulmonary 
tissee, is not yet decided, but on this 
point the following remark is made. It 
appears to me, says Laennec, quite certain 
that the constiiution of the vulmonary 
organ, the most favourable for the pre- 
servation of health and long lite, is that 
in which only a moderate expansion of 
the lungs is necessary, and the re- 
spiratory mormur less loud = than in 
infants. That state onght therefore to be 
considered the natural and healthy state: 
Id est ma.rim? naturale, quod natura fier 
optim? patitur. 


HOSPITAL REPORTS. 
HOSPITAL OF SURGERY, 
Panton Squar , St. James's. 


STAPHYLOMA OF THE CORNEA. 


A countryman, 50 years of age, 
had a violent attack of inflammation iv 
his right eye, occasioned by the beard of 
a barley corn getting within the eyelids, 
which terminated in a staphyloma of the 
cornea, The whole cornea is white and 
opaque, and projects so considerably, as 
to prevent the eyelids closing over it. 
As he suffered much inconvenience trom 
this eye, Mr. Wardrop deemed it ex- 
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SYPHILITIC IRITIS. 


pedient to reduce the bulk of the tumour, 
which was accomplished by a very sim- 
ple operation, Au incision was made 
with the common cataract knife, so as to 
form a small semilunar flap in the dis- 
raced cornea; through: this incision the 
lens and -ome vitreous hnmour were eva- 
cuated, and then a small portion of the 
comeal flap was snipped away, The 
effect of this mode of removing the staphy- 
lomatous tumour, in place of its complete 
excision, as generally recommended, is, 
as Mr. W, stares, that the eye-ball can be 
reduced to any desirable bulk, according 
as more or less of the vitreous hamour 
with the lens is evacuated; and that 
opening in the cornea formed by the ex- 
cision of a portion of the flap, by pre- 
venting the closing up of the wound, and 
leasing a permanent opening into the 
anterior chamber, permits any supera- 
bundance of aqueous hamour to escape, 
and thus the glove to remain in a collapsed 
state. This operation is, in tact, precisely 
an imitation of the process which nature 
employs when she cures as 
Mr. W. has pointed out in his Essay. on 
the Morbid Anatomy of the Eye, p. 112. 
“ When the eye is in this state, (a coi- 
lapsed state) trom the bursting of a sta- 
phyloma, if the disorganized cornea be 
arcurately examined, « dark point will be 
discovered, wot larger than a small pin’s 


head, on some partof the opaque portion. 
This will be tound to be a fistulous orifice 
leading into the anterior chamber, bar 
actually covercd in most cases by an ex- 
tremely delicate, pelucid membrane, 
which if punctured with a pointed in- | 


Stinment, gives outlet to a larger on 
smaller quantity of an aqueous fluid. 
This opening seems to me to. be establish- 
ed tor the purpose of carrying off the su- 
perabundant aqueous hamonr, the secre. 
tion of which is not arrested by the dis- 
ease; and Lhave had frequent opporiu 
nities of observing a staphylomatous eye 
become extremely painfui and inflamed, 
which symptoms were instantly relieved 
by puncturing the membrane by which the 
fistulous opening was covered, and thus 
discharging some aqueous humour.” 

This patient complained of slight un- 
easiness in the head, on the evening 
after the operation, and leeches were im- 
mediately applied to the forehead. No 
inflammation supervened, and on the 
third day he left the hospital, the eye 
being only slightly discoloured, and com- 
pletely free from the inconvenience which 
the disease had occasiuned. 


GUY'S HOSPITAL. 


CASE OF SYPHILITIC IRITIs. 


H. Hoad, a stout healthy looking man, 
25 years of age, was admitted into the 
Hospital on 7th of June, under the care 
of Mr. Key, on account of disease in the 
right eye. 

The patient stated, that the eye had 
been aff. cted five weeks ; it presented the 
tullowing symptous :—diffused vascula- 
rity of the conjunctiva, but not excessive, 
the vessels having a tortuous course; 
apparently beneath these, were seen the 
ve-sels of the sclerotica, distinguished 
from the former by passing in straight 
lines, which, converging towards the base 
of the cornea, formed a vascular zone. 
The vessels constituting this zone had not 
the bright red hue usually observed, 
but were of a reddish brown or brick- 
dust colour, The pupil was irregular, 
being contracted or puckered in towards 
the inner canthus of the eye, and the in- 
ner margin of the papil was fringed with 
a deposit of lymph; the iris had a dull 
unnatural colour, and was but fainsly 
obedient to the stimulus of light. The 
pain in the eye was not very severe, but 
‘the intolerance of light was considerable, 
and vision much obscured, 


We have already observed, that the 
disease in the eye was of five weeks dara- 
| tion, consequently it was not of the most 
form; the symptoms had, however, 
become much aggravated within a few 
days of the patient’s admi-sion. On 
questioning him accurately, with respect 
to the primary symptoms of venereal dis- 
eese under which he had laboured, it ap- 
peared that about tour years ago he had 
a small sore on the penis, for the cure of 
which he took mercury, and it speedily 
healed. He stated that he had gonor- 
rheea about two months since. 


Abont a fortnight since, an ernption 
appeared on his arm, which is now dif- 
fused over the whele body. It is of a 
papular hind; on the anus, some of the 
papule are very distinct, but the greater 
partare desquamating, so as to give it 
the appearance of a scaly disease ad 
origine. On the body, the desquamation 
is complete, and the cut cle is of a brown. 
ish colour; indeed at this part, the dis- 
ease much resembles the pityriasis versi- 
color of Willan. He has no pais in his 
limbs, nor is there much febrile excite- 
ment. Mr. Key directed the following 
treatment:—the temporal artery to be 
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ACCIDENTS. 


opened, and eight ounces of blood ab- 
stracted; a blister to be applied to the 
nape of the neck, and a soled purgative 
draught to be taken twice a-day. (These 
measures were prescribed on the folluw- 
ing day after admission, June 8th.) 

13. The appearance of the eye is much 
the same; the pupil still irregular and 
iris cloudy; some benefit was derived 
from the abstraction of blood, but it was 
only temporary. 

Calomel, one grain and a half, to be 

taken night and morning. 

15. The symptoms are somewhat ag- 
gravated; the pupil is more irregular, 
and there is a further deposition of lymph 
on its internal margin; the pain has in- 
creased, and is greatest towards morn- 
ing. The mouth is not affected. Mr. Key 
remarked, that he was induced to try 
the depletory plan of treatment alone in 
this case, by way of proving the trath of 
the assertion, that iritis can be cured as 
well without as with the exhibition of 
mereury. Judging, however, from the 
present case, which was not at all bene- 
fited by depletion alone, and from the 
numerous cases of iritis which he had 
seen rapidly yield under the use of mer- 
cury, he (Mr. Key) was inclined to ad- 
here to the mercurial plan of treatment, 
and he would therefore affect the preseut 
patient’s system as speedily as possible. 


3 grains ; 
rtract of opium, 2- grain ; 
to be taken three times a jay. 

20. Mouth slightly sore; the vision of 
the right eye somewhat improved ; he has 
Jess pain. The bowels have been mach 
disturbed, with considerable tormina. 
Contin. remedia. 


23. The constitution fally under the 
influence of mercury, ptyalism now being 
profuse. The iris clouded, and the 
deposit of lymph on its papillary margin 
is lessened; the conjunctiva has lost its 
vascularity, and the zone of vessels at the 
circumfereuce of the cornea is diminished. 


28. Mouth still continues sore; the 
pills were omitted yesterday. All the 
symptoms are rapidly yielding ; the de- 
posit of lymph is entirely removed, and 
the iris has regained its natural bright 
appearance ; but there is still irregularity 
of the pupil towards the inner canthus of 
the eye. The motions of the iris also are 
more sluggish than natural. On apply- 
ing a magnifying glass to the eye, two or 
three little freena, or filaments of lymph, 
may be seen passing immediately from 
behind the pupillary edge of the iris to 
the anterior capsule of the lens. The ex- 


tract of belladonna is now applied around 
the eye.* 

The patient was discharged on the 5th 
of July, vision was then tolerably good 
but the pupil continued irregular. 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 


There is at present an unusually large 
number of fractures in the hospital, fifieen 
patients have been admitted with frav- 
tures within a few weeks. These acci- 
dents have happened for the most part 
at the public buildings, now going on in 
St. James’s Park, and at the wharf where 
the stones for the buildings are landed. 
A short time ago, a workman had both 
legs cut off by the fall of a stone weighing 
about two tons, 

The patient for whom Mr. White se- 
cured the radial artery on the Sth, hada 
slight hemorrhage from the wound, on 
Sunday last, but as it proceeded from a 
small vessel, it was soon secured by the 
tenaculum and ligature. He is doing well. 

Tuesday, Aug. 8. A serious accident 
was brought in to day. A wagon laden 
with timber was driven over a man at 
Charing Cross, which fractured his right 
leg in a dreadful manner. The tibia and 
fibula of the right leg, were complet 
smashed, and the integuments very m 
bruised, so that immediate amputation 
was rendered necessary. The operation 
was performed by Mr. White. pa- 
tient, after the operation, grad 
sunk, and on Sunday died. A Coroner's 
Jury was called, and a verdict of man- 
slaughter was returned against the dri- 


ver of the wagon. 


ST. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL. 
The only operation performed here last 
week, was the removal of a testicle, by 
Mr. Brodie. 


* Mr. Key does not employ the extract 
of belladonna during the active stage of 
iritis ; he thinks that it increases the un- 
easy sensations in the eye at this period. 
This opinion is by no means novel. Mr. 
Hewson, in his work on purulent ophthal- 
mia, has advanced the same doctrine. It 
is, however, entirely fallacious; a small, 
fixed, and irregular pupil is the conse- 
quence of adhesion to the capsule of the 
lens, if it occurs when the iris is in a con- 
tracted state. But if adhesion should 
take place when the iris is dilated by bel- 
ladonra, the result is entirely different. 
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